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CHAPTER XIx. 


Lo’! on the eastern summit clad in gray, 
Morn, like a horseman girt for travel, comes, 
And from his tower of mist 

Night’s watchman hurries down. 


\ 


Kirk White. 

Boom, boom! The voice of the engine, coming 
nearer and nearer, sounded in the ears of Philip like 
a threat of approaching danger, if not destruction. 
The lappets of his coat, somewhat wide, and stuffed 
with papers, and other things, thrust into them in 
the hurry of a journey, might easily catch into some 
part of the engine, and then-—the thought was too 
horrible! There was no footboard running along 
those carriages, nothing but the step, and that was in- 
securefooting, with the murderous Rokewood, striving 
might and main, to thrust him down. His foot slipped. 
A laugh burst from the fiendish lips of the secretary. 
Philip regained the step, leant forward more into the 
carriage, aud bent Rokewood back. The secretary 
clenched his fist to take aim at the excited white 
young face, with its fierce gray eyes, and set teeth. 
Then Norah rushed across the carriage, and canght 
the cruel guardian of her destiny by the thick cufls 
of his grizzled hair, which it was his whim to wear 
somewhat longer than fashion prescribed. It was 
the saving of Ruthven’s life, for the struggle had 
waxed deadly, and the train was close upon them, 
but now, uttering a savage yell of pain, Rokewood 
fell back from the window, and at the same moment 
Philip turned the handle of the door, since his hands 
were now free, and he entered the carriage, and 
sank exhausted into a seat just as the train went 
whirring past at desperate speed, with uproar, 
noise and clamour, like the voices of many waters ; 
whirr, boom, rush! and it was gone. 

There was the quiet night sky, one star pale and 
large, looking in at the travellers. Rokewood sat 
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(GRANGER INTERVENES. | 

like some grim gaoler of the middle ages, clutching 
the slender arm of Norah in his tigerish claws, his 
face, seen in the light of the carriage lamp, working 
fearfully. He had wished desperately to kill Ruth- 
ven; Ruthven was the lover of Viola, Viola for 
whom he had reserved a fate peculiarly cruel ; 
Viola, around whose path he was about to weave a 
web of mysteries. Something whispered to him 
that a love, strong as death, might possibly 
be more powerful than his murderous hate, deeper 
than his diabolical cunning, and in the end prove 
triumphant over him and his base accomplices. 
What feats of daring would not such a love attempt ? 
how easily might the diplomacy, keen and watchful, 
of a never sleeping devotion, outwit his most subtly 
laid plans, unravel the meshes of his cruelly woven 
schemes? and yet, even yet, the twin doves might 
escape out of the snare of the fowler. If he could 
have thrust him down, down, just under the wheels 
of that thundering, roaring engine, then there would 
have been an end of the matter; nobody would, or 
could have suspected him ; he would have denied allt 
knowledge of the young man, and it would have 
been supposed, simply, that his violent death had 
been but the consequence of his rashness. Ah! and 
he could have done it, could but for that slight 
determined girl looking at him steadily with all the 
concentrated scorn which he feels, and knows that 
he deserves, lighting up the depths of her wonderful 
blue eyes. Ah, if he could only kill her now! he 
hates her so; she has defied him so often, and she 
seems to fear him so little, if at all ; yet he knows 
that a sudden and violent death would create 
inquiry, raise black suspicion, perhaps absolutely 
lead him by a halter to the scaffold itself. No, she 
must die slowly, slowly, and with a most murderous 
hate he resolves, while his hands tighten upon her 
arm, that she shall suffer to the uttermost, drain to 
the veriest dregs the cup of bitterness. 

She has uttered no cry, no complaint, and hitherto 
Ruthven, occupied with his own escape, has not no- 
ticed the conduct of the reffianly secretary, but now, 
looking up, he sees the glaring eye-balls, the oruel 
hands upon the slenderarm. Norah’s hat hag fallen 





off, she is pale, her hair is straying upon her shoul- 
ders. Philip sprang up and laid his hands passion- 
ately upon the collar of Rokewood. ‘The other 
turned, and a deadly scuffle went on for a few mo- 
ments. 

On sped the train. It was the great north express, 
whirring past stations, where the lights flashed and 
the faces of men and women on the platforms loeked 
ghostly white in the gas flare, and then, with a thun- 
dering roll, out again into the darkness of the night ; 
and still those two men struggled with each other 
madly, rolled over one another, panted with hate, 
wrath, and desire for vengeance. 

It was an unholy sight, and one from which the 
Lady Norah hid her eyes, for the earl’s daughter, 
though brave as a lioness, was intensely feminine. 
And positively the two men hardly kuew at this mo- 
ment what they were contending for. Ruthven was 
rash and passionate, his feelings overcame his pru- 
dence, else, had he never dashed so wildly at the 
escaping train at the sore risk of his life; and even 
now he stopped not'to argue, to ask himself what he 
meant to do if he proved victor in this angry struggle. 
He had no thought of killing Rokewood; still, even 
that catastrophe might have happened in the excess 
of excitement which animated him. 

At last the elder man gave signs of exhaustion. 
Another moment, and Philip was kneeling with all 
his weight upon the panting, broad chest of the evil 
secretary. 

“Let me breathe,” panted Rokewood. 

Smiling grimly, Ruthven granted the request 
of his fallen adversary. He slowly removed the 
pressure, but still, still he grasped the miserable 
man’s collar. He would not suffer him to rise. 

“ Villain,” he said, passionately ;“‘ what have you 
done with Viola?” 

“She has gone to an excellent school in France,” 
responded Rokewood; “the establishment attached 
to the convent of the Sacred Heart, in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, at Paris. Nay, I will give you the ad- 
dress. You shall write, if it seems good to you, to 
the head of the educational department—Mademoi- 
selle do la Harp. It is a schoul only for the French 
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and English aristocracy ;<dnquire if Viola be not 
there. ‘bere is also an English music teacher— 
Miss Wheeler—write to her. Nay, write to Viola 
herself ; she may answer through me.” 

* You have put her into a convent,” said passion- 
ate Philip. 

Rokewood laughed. 

“Good young man,” he said; “you talk of what 

ou know not. Lady Viola is not in the convent, 

mt in the school attached to the convent. I have 
written and told Colonel Claverhouse the whole 
affair, even the ruse I have been compelled to em- 
ploy to get rid of that very troublesome old woman 
Miss Danvers, who wishes toma ke a match between 
her scapegrace nephew and the daughter of the late 
earl. I have told the colonel that I find the manage- 
ment of these two wild, rebellious girls, too much for 
my strength, overburdened as I am with hundreds of 
carking cares and heavy responsibilities. The Lady 
Norah, I have no objection to tell you, is going 
straight to my ancestral home in Cumberland, where, 
under the care of a good governess, I she will 
repent of her unfeminine and disgraceful conduct.” 

Philip clenched his fist, and he longed to deal his 
enemy a blow, but the wretch lay helpless under his 
hand, and the young man was too brave to strike a 
fallen foe. 

“Dare not to speak one word against that lady,” 
said Ruthven, hoarsely. 

Rokewood sneered. He had no great dread now 
of Philip; only when the train stopped at the sta- 
tion there might be some difficulty in getting rid of 
the youug man. A thought struck him, however—a 
quick, clever, wicked thought—and hesmiled to him- 
self as he laid his evil plan. 

Meanwhile, poor Philip was conscious that he had 
lost the fare of his long journey, He had taken a 
ticket through to Edinburgh, and although he was 
on the road, this was another line, and he would 
have most likely to pay over again. His funds were 
small ; he had travelled first-class from that last sta- 
tion; @ luxury he could ill afford—could not afford 
at all, in fact; then how was he to remove Norah 
from the possession of Rokewood—Rokewood, her 
guardian, with servants, probably, in the second- 
class carriages behind. The only hope would be an 
escape ; and then, even suppose Norah escaped, and 
alone with him, her reputation might be imperiled. 
lie had no money even to pay for her journey or his 
own back to London. Unhappy Philip—he had acted 
like a madma”, he told himself. Yet he had found 
out something, he had found out that Viola was to be 
placed at a convent school at Paris. He would go 
there. Poor Philip! and how without funds ? 

“Ts it true, do you believe, Lady Norah,” he asked, 
suddenly ; “that Lady Viola is sentto France.” 

“I do not know, Mr. Ruthven. The whole is mys- 
terious, and that dark man of plots and cruelty is 
alone conscious of the truth. This is what happened: 
Miss Danvers arrived rather early this morning in 
her close carriage io 

“T left her at your door,’ 

Norah bowed, 

“Exactly so. She was at once admitted to the 
presence of her nephew, who—who was wounded in 
the arm,” added Norah, faltering. 

“ Exactly so. Go on, pray, Lady Norah.” 

For Norah was hesitating in confusion at the men- 
tion of Hammond. 

“Lady Monkhouse was graciously pleased to re- 
ceive Miss Danvers kindly. She, Lady Monkhouse, 
has actually been kind—kind to Hammond,” added 
Norah, speaking hastily. ‘“ Mr. Rokewood was ex- 
cessively polite to Miss Danvers, flattered her, and 
even appeared to fall in with her views in regard to 
us both. He said that we should both go to some 
school in the Champs Elysée’s, and that she should 
conduct us there. Colonel Claverhouse was to be 
written to. Viola was to come to Grosvenor Square. 
Granger packed my clothes and hers—not together, 
I remarked that—and Miss Danvers sent back her 
carriage with a note to Viola, telling her to have 
that lady’s elothes packed, and to bring money, bor- 
row a cloak end hat, and proceed at once in the car- 
riage to London Bridge, where I was to meet her 
with Miss Danvers and Mr. Rokewood. 

“So far good, my things were packed ; I took my 

ae in a carriage of Mr. Rokewood’s, accompanied 
by himself, Granger, a man servant, and Miss Dan- 
vers, and instead of driving to London Bridge we 
were taken to Euston Square ; arrived there, Miss 
Danvers, flew into a rage, saying that she had been 
tricked, Mr. Rokewood politely laughed, and told her 
that alittle ruse had been his only means of getting 
rid of her importunity; that his carriage was at her 
commands—his carriage and his eoachman to drive 
her back to Strawberry Lodge. 

“Then knowing that she had sent her earriage, and 
had been tricked into writing a letter to dear Viola, 
she burst into a fury, refused the conveyance of Mr. 
Rokewood, appealed to the strarecrs crowding upon 





interrupted Philip. 











the platform, and so on. But Mr. Rokewood was 
more calm, more sarcastic, more completely master 
of the position than the well-meaning and excitable 
old lady. A few words from him settled the ques- 
tion, and enlisted the sympathies of the bystanders 
in his favour. He took off his hat and bowed to the 
people who crowded about, anxious to hear what the 
excitable old lady was screaming about. He as- 
sured everybody, with smiling lips, that he was Mr. 
Rokewood, secretary, friend, and bosom counseller of 
the late unfortunate Earl of Monkhouse; he had 
been left guardian to his children—difficult charge— 
he shrugged his shouiders—self-willed, dangerous 
age, terrible responsibility—necessary, alas ! to se- 
parate the two—one consigned to an excellent lady 
in France—the other about to be placed under a su- 
perior governess in a quiet country house, good 
moral training, wholesome discipline, tempered with 
kindness—excitable old lady—nephew a fortune- 
hunter; necessary to elude her attempts. 

“There stood Granger and the footman ia black 
clothes, looking—oh, so respectable ; there stood I, 
speechless with anger, surprise, and wounded pride ; 
there stood little Miss Danvers, wig awry, bonnet 
half off her head, furious, inarticulate with rage. 

“Of course wrong carried the day; the porters, 
the crowd of passengers, everybody, jeered the old 
lady, and bowed to the calm polished gentleman. I 
was hurried into a carriage with Mr. Rokewood ; 
Granger went and took the tickets, returned, seated 
herself in another carriage ; off went the train, swift, 
straight and cruel, into the night, bearing me as I 
verily believe towards my death.” 

She spoke calmly, with a sarcastic power which 
perfectly astonished Rokewoed. How he hated her 
for her cold contempt, her complete reading of his 
motives, her consummate disdain of him, while he 
held her very life-in his power. 

Philip all this while had not relaxed his hold of 
his enemy’s coat collar, had not suffered him to rise 
from the ground, and now he spurned him with his 
foot. 

“ Miscreant !” he said, wrathfully. 

Even then Rokewood could not restrain a smile of 
contempt. 

“ Enjoy your triumph, lady fair,” he said calmly. 
“ When the train stops at Peaniston——” 

There was an evil gleam in the secretary's eyes 
which inspired Norah with a new courage. 

“Mr. Ruthven,” she said, “that man contemplates 
giving you up as a thief, or a madman, when we ar- 
rive at the station. He will be believed—a man in 
a first-class carriage, with a splendid gold chain, 
lots of luggage, lots of money, two servants. Such 
is the justice bf men — you with a ticket for another 
line " 

“A second-class one, too,” said Philip, ruefully. 

“Well, you without luggage—for of course your 
portmanteau is gone off with the other train—you will 
be insulted, perhaps taken toa prison; escape, Mr. 
Ruthven. Fear not forme. I blame myself a thou- 
sand times for acting so entirely upon impulse, as I 
did when I called out to you, but now you will know 
where I am, and also where Viola is, if what he says 
is true. Therefore, escape. When the train slackens 
speed as it approaches Penniston can you not let 
yourself out ?—cautiously letting yourself fall away 
from the direction the engine is taking, as the scien- 
tific men teach. You will do us no good shut up in 
prison, whereas——” 

“I will act uponit Lady Norah,” said Philip, 
sorrowfully. “I have acted like a madman—like an 
idiot; but to leave you in this villain’s power is hor- 
rible.” 

“He will hardly dare to murder me in cold blood,” 
said courageous Norah, calmly. “He will wait 
awhile ; meanwhile watch.” 

Philip had slightly relaxed his hold of Rokewood, 
and now, with a sudden spring, the secretary was up, 
and struggling with him violently. The conflict had 
been merely wrestling heretofore, but now Philip 
struck his adversary a violent, stinging blow, well 
aimed, well planted, which laid his cheek open. 
Norah was woman enough to turn faint at the sight 
of blood. Rokewood sank down half-fainting, and 
at that yery moment the train slackened speed. 

“ Escape, escape!” cried Norah; “he will accuse 
you of heaven alone knows what.” 

Philip saw the force of the argument. Let the 
train but once stop amid the lights and crowd of the 
station, and a prison would certainly receive him. 
With one wild glance, he lifted the hand of Norah to 
his lips, then opened the door of the carriage and 
sprang out, 

Norah watched him standing unhurt under the 
high sand bank. 

“Thank heaven,” she said, fervently. 

A few minutes longer, and behold the train comes 
to a stand amid the light and bustle of Penniston 
Station. It has been a six honrs’ journey by ex- 
press ; the station clock strikes out the hour of two. 





Rokewood, grasping Norah’s arm, forces her to 
descend. Granger, and Peters, a footman, imme- 
diately join them on the platform. Then Rokewood 
raised his voice and called out loudly: 

“ Where is the station-master? I have been attacked 
by a fellow, a certain medical student, named Philip 
Ruthven. I will give you his address in London, if 
you cannot find him here. I most particularly desire 
his arrest.” 

The voice of the secretary trembled with rage and 
excitement. He was now infuriate against Ruthven ; 
he had been worsted in a combat with him, trampled 
down, and knelt upon, and no dread or risk of what 
might come out upon a trial should prevent his ruin- 
ing the young student. Now, if he could only 
clutch him and disgrace him with the arm of the 
law. He told a well concocted story: 

“At the station at Granton, two hours before, the 
villain Ruthven had made a dash at the carriage, al- 
though he was too poor to pay the fare, and had en- 
tered the carriage with Mr. Rokewood, with intent to 
rob and marder him. He knew that Mr. Rokewood 
was travelling express to his seat in Cumberland, that 
he might put the Lady Norah Beaumont under the 
care of her governess. He knew that Mr. Rokewood 
had a large sam of money about him and valuable 
jowels in his portmanteau. He knew also that the 
train was express, and would not stop for two hours. 
He fought his way violently into the carriage,” and 
here Rokewood poiated to the broken window—* and 
he commenced beating and bruising me. I defended 
myself as well asI could. It was a long, fearful 
combat. Iam much exhausted. Look at the blow 
the villain dealt me "—and Rokewvood showed his 
bleeding cheek. “Ho was unable to rifle my pockets 
of anything but my watch (Rokewood had thrown 
his valuable gold watch, heavy gold chain, and an- 
tiqne snaff-box, of frosted silver, out of the window), 
chain, and curious’snuff-box, but he escaped out of 
the train just as the carriage slackened speed. You 
will find him under the sand banks a little higher 
up. Ten—fifteen pounds to anybody who brings 
him to mealive. I goon to Cumberton Manor in 
the carriage which is waiting forme; but to-morrow 
I shall come into Penniston, in hopes that you have 
found this adventurer, this ruffian who calls himself 
a gentleman.” 

A murmur of sympathy, deep, respectful, indignant, 
greeted the well-delivered — of the prosperous 
man of wickedness. Lady Norah was too faint to 
protest, and besides that the brutal grasp of the 
Secretary upon her arm made her feel sick with 
pain. A large close carriage was awaiting the 
travellers outside tlie station gates. Into this Norah 
was hurried. Rokewood took his place by her side. 
Granger sat opposite, and the carriage rolled off 
along a smooth road. A whole hour passed thus. 

The windows were closely shut. Norah lay back, 
and fatigue overcame anxiety, suffering, even fear ; 
she slept long and deeply. When she awoke it was 
with a rough jolt of the carriage wheel, the travellers 
were journeying among the wildest fastnesses of the 
Cumberland mountains. Mountains, gaunt, giant- 
like, grand, grim; awful, shut in the view. More 
mountains, and yet more, when a turnin the road 
disclosed range behind range of those black, silent, 
desolate hills. 

“Am I to live among these fastnesses ?” asked 
Norah, suddenly. 

“ You are to live where I please,” responded Roke- 
wood, “and how I please.” 

Granger, sitting opposite, burst into a shrill, mock- 
ing laugh. 

“ And I am to die, I suppose, how you please, and 
where you please ?” asked Norah, in a tone of lofty. 
scorn. 


time, Lady Norah Beaumont,” responded Rokewood, 
with a sneer. ‘You have accused me pretty often 
of compassing your death. [ treat such accusations 
with the utter contempt they merit.” 

“Quite right too, sir, if I might be permitted to 
give an opinion,” said Granger, bitterly. 

“You may give your opinion, Granger, and your 
advice also to this wilful young person, as often as 
you choose,” said Rokewood. 

“ Which opinion and advice I shall utterly spurn,’ 
said Lady Norah, losing her admirable self-com- 
mand for one instant, stung by the insults of the 
lady’s maid. Then regaining her calmpess: “ For 
the future I shall meet everything with filence.” 

Granger laughed again. 

_ “ Your ladyship will find the new governess is not 
to be put aside so easily. I have heard enongh of 
Madame Diana.” 

But Norah resolutely refused to speak again, and 
the carriage continued to jolt and rumble over the 
mountain roads. After a time the horses put forth 
a little more speed, and the road grew smoother. 
Then the carriage stopped, and the coachman called 
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A little thatched roof was seen amid a tuft of 
waving trees. Then a man came out yawning, 
and unfastened the gate—the carriage rolled 
through under a thick avenue. The branches met 
above, and Norah could hear the cawing of rooks. 

“Oumberton Grange!” The name had a some- 
what portentous and unholy sound in her ears. 
Whose old house was this? She was to live here, a 
prisoner, among foes. Of that she felt convinced. 
But how was it that Rokewood—if the house be- 
longed to him, as he stated that it did—how was it 
that he had never talked of “ his ancestral home 
during the lifetime of the late earl?” The avenue 
was somewhat long, still everything must have an 
end, and so had that drive. 

Suddenly the horses were driven up in front of a 
brown-faced, two-storied house, with long narrow 
windows, stone: mullioned, a gable-ended side wing, 
a deep stone portico before the door. Seen indis- 
tinctly in the light of the moon it was not possible 
to take in at a glance all the full gloom and myste- 
rious desolation of that lonely house among the 
mountains. 

Yet was the Lady Norah sensible of a shudder as 
she descended from the carriage. The chill air of 
early morning, for the gray dawn was waking in the 
east, struck home to her heart, and made her shud- 
der. The coachman rang the house bell. Evidently 
they had been expected, for the door was opened at 
once, and Norah entered a large, dimly-lighted hall, 
whose uncarpeted flags struck icy cold to her feet. 
A raw-looking young countryman, half asleep, with 
a head of uncombed red hair, no shoes on his stock- 
inged feet, a half-stupid, half-cunning leer in his eyes, 
raised a lamp high in the air,and the shadows seemed 
to dance and dart about the old hall like grim ghosts 
at play. 

“ Supper, Bob—supper in the oak sitting-room at 
once.” 

“Tt’s laid,” said the youth, speaking with a strong 
Cumberland accent. “Cold beef and fowls in oak 
room; laid all,” 

He did not say sir or madam, this wild, indepen- 
dent Bob of the mountains. 

Norah had not tasted food since mid-day, and now 
she felt famished. She was about to follow Roke- 
wood into the oak-room, when he turned upon her 
with a ferocious gleam in his eye, and thrust a can- 
dlestick into her hand. 

“You do not require supper,” he said. 
all that is needful in your case. 
she will conduct you to your room.” 

Norah did not protest; only her heart sank. It 
would be so easy to kill her by starvation, to call in 
a doctor just at the last—hush the matter up, and 
bury her afterwards in some gray churchyard among 
the Cumberland hills. Was that what Rokewood 
had brought her there for? She glanced at Bob im- 
ploringly. The rough lad’s face lighted up with 
wonder and an awkward joy when he saw those 
beautiful eyes raised to his so earnestly. 

“* Bob,” she said, “ bring me some bread and cheese ; 
anything you have. I am starving.” 

Rokewood was out of hearing, but Granger broke 
out shrilly : 

“If you do, if you give this discbedient young 
lady anything after the master has said she shan’t 
have it, out of the place you march, bag and bag- 
gage ; and you know the wages are good.” 

Bob shuffled off, but his eyes sought Norah’s once 
more, as the earl’s daughter was mounting the wide 
staircase, and the ignorant, but warm-hearted lad, had 
the audacity to wink at the lovely captive. Norah's 
heart felt lighter. 

“T have one friend here, thank heaven!” she said, 


“ Sleep is 
Follow Granger, 





CHAPTER XX. 

Away, away, your flattering arts 

May now betray some simpler hearts ; 

,And you will smile at their believing, 

And they shall weep at your deceiving. 

Byron. 
HamMMOND Danvers lay feverish and moaning 

faintly with pain on the morning of that eventful 
day whose records we have devoted so much time 
to writing out. He knew that Norah, his adored 
Norah, was again a prisoner under the same roof 
with him ; after all his wild efforts to rescue her. He 
did not know but that he might be prosecuted for 


of body and mind. Just as a silver-voiced clock in 
the adjoining room sounded the hour of ten the door 
of his apartment opened slowly, and a lady glided 
up to his bedside. It was the lady whom he had 
seen on the previous night, none other than the gra- 
cious Countess of Monkhovse herself. 

Lady Monkhouse, having finished her conference 
with Rokewood in her boudoir, and having come, as 
the reader will perhaps remember, to the conclusion 
that Danvers and Ruthven were not to be prosecuted, 
now entered the sick chamber of the young gentle- 
man, apparently actuated by motives of kindness. 

It would indeed, at this time, have bean difficult to 
assign any distinct reason for this extraordinary wo- 
man’s interest in handsome Hammond Danvers. The 
young man raised his head partially from his pillow, 
where it had been rolling from side to side in the 
restlessness of pain. He saw the countess attired in 
an elegant and most becoming morning costume. 
She had commenced already to mingle some colour 
with her rich black garb, and on this morning she 
wore a long robe of black satin, confined round the 
waist by a girdle of purple silk. The dress was made 
high to the throat, and a large, richly-embroidered 
collar of white muslin, pointed in shape and placed 
over purple silk cut to its form, was fastened by a 
brooch of plain, pure gold. 

The raven black hair of Lady Monkhouse was 
dressed high, and bound with a glittering purple 
band. On her forehead were rich, short curls, al- 
most meeting the black line of eyebrows. The cheeks 
of this woman seeméd fresh, bright and blooming as 
the petals of adamask rose. She was more than forty 
years old, butin a singular-manner had she retained 
not only the bloom and beauty, but even the slender 
and rounded contours of youth. 

Lord Lytton remarks somewhere that it is asto- 
nishing how well people wear who only think of them- 
selves, and notwithstanding the inevitable wear and 
tear of sucha life as the countess had led, itis a posi- 
tive fact that this womari had never hitherto wasted 
human care or human love upon any human being. 
All her thoughts had concentrated themselves about 
one focus, and that, it is needless to say, was her- 
self. 

Hammond Danvers was a young man with fine, 
artistic tastes; he could not help, then, admiring, in 
some degree, this handsome, graceful woman, so 
becomingly dressed, and to whom the slight badge 
of her widowhood, as shown in the delicate crape 
border, only added a charm more piquant. He loved 
Norah with a deep and earnest passion, which had 
its roots in his very soul, but he admired this woman, 
some seventeen years older than himself, as he 
would admire some well executed painting in the 
picture gallery at his home. At the same time, he 
was conscious of a depth and wickedness in the 
large, brilliant black eyes ; more than that, when she 
came softly to his invalid couch, and extended her 
hand to meet his in kindly greeting, was there 
not something else, a flash, a light, a burning light 
it seemed to him, as of smouldering fire? a some- 
thing which made him resolve “ to be civil” to this 
woman at all events. 

“T regret more than I can express,” said the 
countess, smiling, so as to show her glittering white 
teeth, “ that such an accident should have happened 
to you. My uncle, Mr. Rokewood, acted on the 
impulse of the moment, and you must yourself 
admit,” added Lady Monkhouse, “that your enter- 
prise was bold, daring, alarming to a quiet house- 
hold.” 

She laughed a little shrill laugh, as she spoke. 

“And now I fear you are in great pain, and must 
be kept quiet. Shall I give you some lemonade ?” 

Hammond was at this juncture impregnated with 
a deep distrust of the scheming countess—a large 
fortune would accrue to her on the death of the 
twins, and he doubted not that she meant to starve 
and torture them out of existence. She was wicked— 
eniphatically. He read wickedness in the bright- 
ness of the eyes, in the very grasp of the slender 
snowy fingers upon the lemonade-glass. 

“She may be going to poison me,” thought Ham- 
mond. 

Strangely enough the young gentleman felt an 
odd apathy as to the intentions of the beautiful 
wicked countess; he was in pain; delirium was 
stealing over his brain—Norah lay, as it were, bound 





his forcible entrance into that stately mansion, and 
if so, what would his father, his severe father say ? 
Perhaps he would cut off his allowance. Certainly 
he would blame him sorely, and to think that he was 
farther than ever from the rescue of Norah, that there 
she was, and there she would be, probably, for four 
years longer, ground under the iron heel of that cruel 
tyranny. 

It was maddening to think of all these things. 
Then add to this that his wounded arm was swelled | 
and gave him indescribable torment. He rolled from 
side to side, and almost howled in the mingled pain | 


and helpless in the clutches of her foes—blame and 
shame, and probably punishment, from his some- 
what severe father, awaited him on his recovery ; at 
the best, separation from Norah; his frame was ex- | 
hausted with pain; it. seemed to him that if that 
woman, with her graceful, gliding cat-like move- 
ments, were disposed to give him a sleeping draught, | 
so potent that he would never be called upon again | 
to take up the burden of life, or awaken to its pains, | 
that he should almost thank her. He received the 
cooling refreshing draught then with a courtecus 
smile. 


“Tt is delicious, my lady,” he murmured. 

“You shall have plenty more,” responded the 
countess, with a gracious smile. “ We shall hav 
the doctor here presently, and he will tell us what to 
do. We will attend strictly to his orders.” 

Hammond was silent; he turned on his pillow, 
and strove to sleep; strove with a hundred perplex- 
ing and painful images confusing his brain; the 
pain in his: arm grew intense; he moaned, tossed, 
turned his handsome flushed face from one side to 
the other, and still, all the while, that graceful figure 
in black, gold, and purple. remained within the pre- 
cincts of the wide and handsome chamber. Now she 
would draw a curtain, now gently open a window to 
admit the fresh autumn air, now sprinkle some deli 
cious perfume on the thick carpet. 

Then the doctor came, felt the patient’s pulse, 
redressed the wounded arm, ordered a draught, and 
stole away on tiptoe. Hammond was dimly conscious 
through all the fever and pain that the tenderest 
care was taken of him in that luxuriant chamber. |i 
was pleasanter he owned to himself than being 
nursed by Aunt Danvers at Strawberry Lodge. The 
old lady with creaking shoes, rustling silk dress, and 
high pitched voice, was not the most agreeable nurs 
in sickness. Safe though, safe, good Aunt Danvers, 
thought Hammond, while he watched the gliding 
cat-like countess through his half-closed lids. 

“ This fair lady has some object in her solicitude, 
what is it I wonder ?” 

And then he fell off into a horrible sleep, where he 
was pursued by the face of Rokewood. 

Now was Hammond flying through dark caverns 
and the secretary was coming up behind him, with 
breath as loud as the puffing of a steam engine ; be 
fore him was the roll and uproar of the sea. Should 
he reach the ocean before his foe was upon him there 
would be only two alternatives, the murderous clutch 
of Rokewood upon his throat, or a plunge into the 
cold waters. 

“The latter,” urged his burning, fevered sense 
on. 
Then he rushes and gains the cavern’s mouth, a 
wide sullen sea stretching to the verge of a far and 
black horizon, a red moon getting up, and casting a 
lurid glare upon the waters; and far out a sing) 
boat, and seated in it a slender, white-robed figure. 
He knows that itis Norah. She plies her oar, she 
draws nearer and nearer to the cavern’s mouth—but 
behind him he hears the roar, the trampling feet ol 
Rokewood. 

Shall he plunge into the water, and strike out to 
meet the boat ? yes—yes. Then Norah rises up and 
waves her hand to him ; he cannot understand if she 
waves her hand to him in warning or in eucourage 
ment. Nearer come the trampling footsteps. 

He plunges into the waters, they close about him, 
and chill his very heart with their icy coldness. H« 
strikes out nevertheless, towards the boat—strike 
out, and the boat approaches him. The moonlight 
falls on the lovely face of Norah ; she looks like an 
angel robed in white, her long hair falls like a cur- 
tain on her shoulder, she stands up and guides th 
boat towards him; the water grows suddenly hoi 
it seeths and foams, and seems to boil, white froth 
rides seething on the surface ; the boat with Nora! 
turns round and round, spins likes a helpless g 
reels on the top of the water—another moment, and 
the engulphing waves have swallowed it out of his 
sight. 

“Poor dear boy!” says a certain high pitched 
voice, “ what a burning heat he is in to be sure.” 

Hammond comes up out of his dream to feel al 
the sickness of fever and pain, and to find Mis 
Danvers in a large lavender satin bonnet at his bed 
side. 

The reader knows already how Miss Danvers’ des- 
cribed her interview with her suffering nephew in 
her letter to Lady Viola, therefore itis not necessar: 
to repeat it here. 

Hammond objected, strongly objected to the plan o/ 
taking the Ladies Beaumont to France, but at last 
overcome by illness, and the velemence of Miss 
Danvers’ arguments, a reluctant consent was wrung 
from him, ouly he entreated tobe permitted to see 
the Lady Norah; but here the countess blandly in- 
terposed. 

“It would upset him,” she said, gently ; “ beside 
what was the use of encouraging a foolish girl anc 
boy attachment which could lead to no result sav- 











disappointment.” 

“The pride of these Monkhouse connections i 
enormous,” added the countess, with her wild, glit- 
tering smile; “and surely, Miss Danvers, it will oals 
end in bitterness. Ah, believe me, there are better 
things in store for your handsome, high-spirited 
nephew, than to be tied to a puling, sentimental, bad 
tempered girl, as.both these spoiled creatures are.” 

“Very few women are worthy of my nephew Ham 
mond,” said Miss Danvers, shaking her head in ils 
large case of lavender satin. 
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The readeris aware of how Miss Danvers was sub 


sequently tricked, of how the sisters were sent off, | Strawberry Lodge to see her beloved nephew. The 
each in a different direction, and Philip Ruthven was | scheming countess had completely won the old lady's 
compelled to fly as a fugitive from the evil represen- | heart. Her devotion and kindness to Hammond was 
tations of Rokewood. Miss Danvers did not forget | as a shining light in the estimation of Miss Dan- 
io storm and scold, did not forget to, call in Gros- | vers. ; 
venor Square and upbraid the countess with her | dressed, and sitting in a lounging chair of crimson 
falsehood and deceit. That clever woman flattered | satin, in the boudoir of Lady Monkhouse. 


the old lady, fooled her, in fact, to the top of her 
heart; she even shed tears, and protested that she 
had been as much deceived by her uncle as Miss 
Danvers herself. 

“Though,” she added, smiling through her false 
tears; “it was no doubt the best thing that could 
iappen to those headstrong girls that they should 
be separated.” 

Viola had arrived at the convent of the Sacred 
Heart, and the English governess, as well as the 
rench teacher, had written to say that she appeared 
o be in extremely weak health—indeed, so much so 
that they could not expect her to study at present. 

“ Bless me,” said Miss Danvers; “the girl seemed 
well enough the day I left her.” 

The countess shrugged her shoulders. 

‘It seems she took cold on the voyage. At any- 
ate, the tenderest care will be taken of her, and, if 
mi ry, we will pay an English physician to cross 
iver to l’rance and report upon her case. Norah is 
well, and is, Mr. Rokewood writes, in high spirits ; 
she is at a quiet seat in Cumberland, under the care 
f an excellent governess.” 

The countess, for some hidden purpose, flattered 
and cajoled the good lady from Strawberry Lodge. 

All this time Hammond lay between life and death, 
and the countess herself waited upon him with the 
most assiduous care; his name escaped entirely all 
mention in regard to the violent entry into the house 
ff Lady Monkhouse. Sir Brook Danvers, a severe, 
yrannical old man, wrote up angrily to know “if 
his son had been playing any mad pranks,” but Miss 
Danvers aud the countess both wrote letters to’ 
smooth the way for Hammond. 

Meanwhile, bills were out offering a reward for 
lie apprehension of impetuous and friendless Philip 

thven. He was described as a robber, who had 
ollowed Mr. Rokewood and attempted to steal his 
vatch and chain, both of which ornaments were 
found under a sand bank near Penniston Station. 
Things were at this crisis when the fever of poor 
Hanimond suddenly took a favourable turn. He had 
been delirious for days, but one October morning, a 
bright day, when the sky was sweetly, deeply blue, 
and the air came fresh through the flowered balcony 
and open window into the room, he opened his eyes 
upon the real world once more, after having passed 
some weeks in the fantastic land of fever and wild 
delirium. A lady sat reading by his side, a lady 
dressed, strange to say, in white, his favourite 
colour. 

Was it—was it Norah? Alas! no, the head is 
raised, and he meets the large, dark, glittering eyes 
of Lady Monkhouse. She arose and came towards 
lim smiling. Her white, embroidered morning robe 
did not rustle. It was confined round the waist by 
a deep blue, sash ribbon; a piece of the same hue 
was wound round the lofty tower of her black hair. 
She approached him and took one of his handsome, 
wasted bands into her snowy palm. What was there 
in the touch that made the young man shrink, as if 
a snake had wound itself about him. 

“1 have been ill, Lady Monkhouse,” said Ham- 
mond, raising himself upon his elbow; “and you 
have been extremely kind to me. I thank you with 
ail my heart.” 

And then he remembered that he had accused this 
woman in his thoughts of intention to poison him, 
and he fancied he had done her injustice. 

“You have been ill,” said the countess; “ but now 
you will soon recover again. You must travel with 
me to my seat on the coast. Since I am such an ex- 
cellent nurse I will not resign my office until the 
cure is complete.” 

* You are too good, my lady,” said Hammond. “I 
have no mother. My sisters are all married. Fe- 
male care aud kindness are therefore, I assure you, 
appreciated by me at their fullest value.” 

Lady Mcenkhouse smiled her glittering smile. She 
looked excessively handsome. 

“She is handsome, certainly,” mused Hammond. 
‘*She has atoned for her uncle’s brutality. She 
has nursed me with consummate care. There must 
be kinduess and womanly sympathy in this woman's 
heart at thecore. Surely, when she understands my 
deep and desperate love for my precious darling— 
my Norah, she will pity me, and suffer me to visit 
her at her retreat in Cumberland; but I must te wise 
and cautious, and bring about my request by slow 


’ 





degrees.’ 
indeed, the fever had left Hammond so weak that 
he was unable even to talk long at a time, until 


Aunt Danvers drove in every morning from 


One day she arrived and found Hammond 


Certainly, the son of Sir Brook was a model of 
manly beauty, his clear, brunette complexion was 
tinged with a faint crimson glow, the rich hair, jet 
black and curling, in short, crisp masculine fashion 
over his statue-like head, contrasted splendidly with 
the deep hue of the chair whereon he lounged. The 
countess sat opposite to him in a fanciful costume of 
crimson and white. She was reading aloud from a 
book of poems. The theme she had chosen was one 
of love, and Hammond, his heart aglow, his eyes 
afire, listened with short, panting sobs, to the pas- 
sionate words. 

Lady Monkhouse read with dramatic force, with 
impassioned fervour. Hammond thanked her when 
she paused. 

“ You read splendidly, Lady Monkhouse,” said the 
young man. 

Miss Danvers entered the room ; she had been lis- 
tening, spellbound, in the doorway. 

“Bless me, how well the dear fellow is looking,” 
said Miss Danvers, enthusiastically, when the first 
greetings were over. ‘‘Now he can come home to 
me toStrawberry Lodge to get well.” 

Hammond turned an imploring look upon the 
countess. The young gentleman was now fully per- 
suaded, by her kindness to himself, thatshe was his 
warm, true friend; a woman with a tender heart and 
an elevated soul. He fancied that the beautiful twins, 
in their grief at the loss of their father, and their 
anger at being compelled to receive and obey a step- 
dame, had, in the rashness of their innocent and im- 
petuous hearts, identified this affectionate and hand- 
some woman (for Hammond was alive to her beauty 
in an artistic sense) with the infamous ruffianly secre- 
tary whose niece she had the misfortune to be. 
Through all his deep anxiety for Norah he felt— 
now tlgt he believed he understood the countess—a 
sort of assurance that if she knew all she would never 
suffer harm to happen to the twins, and he believed 
that if he journeyed with Lady Monkhouse to her 
seat on the coast, and there went through the agree- 
able role of getting well under her care, that he 
would enlist her sympathies completely in behalf of 
the lonely young creature. 

‘Mr. Hammond has promised me that he will 
journey down with me to Glen Beruyal, my sweet 
little nook on the Welsh coast,” said the countess, 
with sparkling eyes. ‘ Mr. Rokewood is still at his 
seat in the north, and indeed if he purposed return- 
ing, I should not urge your nephew to remain; he 
would find it difficult to forgive the man who 
wounded his arm.” 

“Ah, we must forgive and forget,” cried Miss 
Danvers. “My dearest, Hammond had no business 
masquerading in a noblewoman’s house, and mixing 
himself in the affairs of that dreadful Philip Ruth- 
ven. I see the police have not taken him yet.” 

Hammond started violently. 

“The police ! Philip!” he said. 

“Certainly,” responded the countess, calmly. 
“He attempted to rob Mr. Rokewood of his watch 
in a railway carriage, then sprang out of the door; 
he is hiding somewhere now.” 

“Impossible,” cried Hammond, vehemently, “I 
would trust Philip with a million of money.” 

“ Ah,” cried old Miss Danvers, shaking her head, 
and a large new satin bonnet of rich orange colour ; 
“that’s always the way with [lammond ; taken in 
by every scamp that makes out a good story.” 

Hammond protested, and warmly defended his 
friend. The countess appeared to fall in with his 
views, agreed with everything he said, and more 
than ever made him consider her in the light of an 
amiable and most charming personage. His courage 
arose now, and he resolved he would tell her, that 
very evening, how devotedly he loved Norah 
Beaumont ; he would implore her womanly sympathy, 
he would entreat her to permit him to see the 
lady of his love. 

Miss Danvers took her departure, and Hammond 
dined ¢éte-a-téte with the countess. It was the first 
day he had sat up. Her ladyship made a sort of 
festival of the occasion. She brought forth some of 
the costliest gold plate, every delicacy that the sea- 
son afforded was spread on the table. She cast off 
her morning garb entirely, and appeared in a dress 
of white moiré, and a brilliant parure of rubies. The 
wines, the lights, the perfume of the flowers, the 
presence of the beautiful woman, all in some manner 
aided in intoxicating the senses of Hammond, half 

invalid as he still was. In the countess he saw a 
guardian angel, and a sort of chivalrous admiration 


had withdrawn Hammond rose up and crossed over 
to the countess, who sat behind a complete thicket ot 
scarlet bigonias in silver pots; smiling, sparkling, 
dazzling, she looked just then. 

“Lady Monkhouse,” said Hammond, “ you have 
been so good to me, so gentle, kind, compassionate, 
sympathising, that—that—in fact I am emboldened 
to speak to you of the subject that lies deeply em- 
bedded in my heart.” 

And then he spoke of his love for Norah, of his 
deep longing to behold her once more, of his intense 
anxiety for her welfare ; and he spoke freely, too, of 
Rokewood, confessed to the countess his dread and 
dislike of theman. Atlasthe paused. Lady Monk- 
house had turned away her head, so that he could 
not see her eyes nor the expression of her face. 
Then she spoke—looking away from him, and walk- 
ing with impatient strides up and down one portion 
of the large apartment. ‘The words she uttered 
blanched the cheek of Hammond one instant, and 
brought the fire almost of Hades into his eyes the 
next. Astonishment, wild, staring, maddening, took 
hold upon him. When the countess ceased to speak, 
the power of utterance forsook the young man for a 
space, and when he found ‘his voice it was to utter 
in deep tones, the words: 

“God help me! Would that I had died in that 
fever. Lady Monkhouse, | am going mad!” 

(To be continued.) 








SEVERAL old sepulchres have again turned up in 
the quarter of the Gobelins, while excavating the 
foundations of some houses in the new Boulevard 
Arago. They appear to be of high archeological in- 
terest; the kists being of very hard stone, and cov- 
ered with roughly dressed flags of the same stone. 
The vault measures about 5ft. 7in. in height, the 
arch being of rough stones laid in mortar. We 
remarked that there was no particular system 
in the disposal of the coffins; some were placed 
end to end, others piled one over the other; and 
when we saw the spot most had been removed 
to the catacombs; but it was plain from our exami- 
nation of two, one being of very small dimensions, 
and containing the remains of a young child, that 
they were either Celtic or Gaulic ;—perhaps, no relics 
forthcoming to denote the period. As distance lends 
enchantment to the view, so relics disappear by dig- 
gers. 

HAzLewoop CasTLeE (TADCASTER, YORKSHIRE).— 
A stained-glass window has lately been ereeted in the 
old chapel attached to Hazlewood Castle, in memcry 
of the late Sir Edward M. Vavasour, Bart., (who 
died in 1847 on his way to Rome), and his lady, who 
predeceased him many years. The window (which 
is the gift of the Rev. Philip Vavasour, youngest 
son of the late baronet) consists mainly of two lancet 
lights, containing representations of the patron 
saints of the persons commemorated. In one light 
is a figure of St. Edward, King and Confessor, and 
in the other light is a figure of St. Marciana, Virgin 
and Martyr, both the figures standing, surrounded 
with their distinguishing attributes or emblems, be- 
neath foliated canopies of characteristic design. At 
the top of the window is a four-pointed tracery panel, 
which is filled up with a monogram, and across the 
bottom of the two lancet lights runs the inscription. 
Tho window was executed by Mr. Fraucis Barnett, 
of Leith and Edinburgh. 

New WEDDING REGULATIONS.—On the subject of 
weddings, some regulations have been recently en- 
forced at Oudh which might be recommended to 
persons “ about to marry” all over the world. The 
hospitalities attending these interesting events are 
so expensive in Oudh, and so exorbitant a fortune is 
exacted from the father of the bride, that the birth 
of a daughter is regarded as a serious misfortune in 
almost every class of society. Hence the practice of 
female infanticide against which the British Govern- 
ment endeavoured to make h:ad in vain until they 
went to the root of the evil by enforcing a sumptuary 
law on all parties concerned, ‘I'he following are the 
regulations above referred to: Ist—That no super- 
fluous paraphernalia should be borrowed for wedding 
occasions. 2nd—That no money should be taken 
from the bride’s father beyond what may suffice to 
entertain the bridegruvom and his friends. (As a 
bridegroom on one occasion was accompanied by 
34,000 friends, this regulation seems to apply but an 
imperfect remedy.) 8rd—That daughters should be 
given in marriage to those only of equal rank, and 
4th—That the marriage expenses should not exceed 
one-half the annual income of the contracting parties. 

This last ordinance, it is said, has been received by 
the Rajpoot ladies with enthusiasm. They regard 
the mere conception of it as a most valuable dis- 
covery in social physics. Our fair countrywomer 
would, we trust, view the proposal with equal fa- 
vour. 








several days were past. 


took rootin his heart. When the last of the servants 
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THE DOWAGER’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Kowrap, in much livelier spirits, found his way 
back to the dressing-room. ‘Tessa had just opened 
‘the door, her cloak wrapped about her, a fleecy 
‘scarf knotted around her head. 

And Count Scheffer was standing there, bending 
low over the little gloved hand, and evidently asking 
some great favour, for Tessa seemed a little con- 
fused and hesitating, and Konrad caught the 
words : 

“Oh, how can I forsake that good old man.” 

He advanced quickly, and ‘Tessa, hastily drawing 
‘away her hand from the count, ran forward to meet 
him. 

“Here is Konrad. Oh, yes, I am ready, Konrad. 
Good-night, Count Scheffer!” she cried. 

And she tripped lightly down the steps. The car- 
riage was waiting, and the door was held open by an 
obsequious footman. Konrad put her iu, and then 
took the seat beside her, and they passed a whole 
square before either spoke a word. 

Then as there came a long, quivering, ecstatic 
sigh from the girl, Konrad said gently: 

“Dear Tessa, I congratulate you from the bottom 
of my heart upon your great success.” 

“Oh, Konrad,” exclaimed she with vehement 
emphasis ; “something tells me that my part shall 
always lie in such beautiful places. I did not feel 
frightened or humble. I seemed to be assured of my 
equality with the best of them.” 

“And no wonder,” answered Konrad earnestly, 
“beauty and genius must be Nature's gift, they can- 
not be purchased by rank or wealth.” 

“ And -it is certain now, isn’t it? Oh, it seems 
like a fairy tale. There is to be no more poor, plain 
garments, no more self-denial and hard work, and 
cheerless rooms. I shall have all things beautiful. 
Oh, I want to see Father Franz so much. Dear, 
dear, Father Franz, how happy this will make him! 
How slow the man drives! It seems to meI could 
walk faster. Do tell him to go faster, Konrad, I 
want to get home to Gotthart and Father Franz.” 

“Don’t be impatient, dear. I told him to drive 
around the great square to show you the fountain 
illuminated. We might as well make the most of 
this ride. It is not often we have such a coach at 
our service,” returned he. 

“ But there will be no lack of such things in future, 
#aid the girl with a new, imperious ring in her voice. 
“I want to go swiftly; I feel as if I was not safe, not 
quite satisfied, until I had flung myself into the 
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' surprise at not seeing me there. 
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arms of Father Franz, the noble, generous man who 
has made me what I am.” 

“We shall soon be there. Here is the grand 
square. See how the water looks like a ruby flow 
in that light Now then, we are turning homeward.” 

She was beating against the window, impatiently, 
with her gloved fingers. In a little time every act 
and look and gesture came back significantly, but 
now Konrad only smiled, thinking that he was 
gaining with every moment of detention, a new de- 
light and charm to the old maestro’s surprise. 

They were nearing home. ‘Ths twin towers of the 
cathedral loomed up grandly against the clear, star- 
lit sky; a moment more aud they would be in 
the little cross street which extended in diagonal 
line from the plaza. But suddenly the coach came, 
with am abrupt plunge, to a stand still, and the 
coachmau was heard swearing lustily. Konrad 
opened the door and leaped out just in time to save 
one of the forward wheels from dropping from the 
axle to the ground. 

“ Somebody has been meddling with that wheel,” 
said the coachman fiercely. 

Tessa had been leaning owt from the window and 
heard all. 

“ Never mind,” exclaimed she eagerly; ‘ we are 
almost home. We can walk the rest of the way.” 

Before anyone could remonstrate she had bounded 
lightly to the pavement. 

“ It is just as well, it is so few steps,” said Konrad, 
as a passer-by came up to ascertain the cause of the 
sudden pause,“ this man will give you assistance 
and I will take the lady home.” 

“T am thanktul to walk,” said Tessa, hurrying 
forward. ‘I am half-crazed with excitement I think. 
It seems as if I was never—never to get there. 
Father Franz is- watching, and Gotthart is listening 
with those quivk ears for the roll of the coach 
wheels, but we shall cheat them both.” 

And she laughed gaily, and then suddenly she 
clapped her hands. 

“Oh, let me cheat them. You shall go in, Kon- 
rad, at the front door, and I will slip round by the 
back yard and be listening, while you affect great 
Will you?” 

She seized his hand in her eagerness, and held it 
until he answered,-yes.” 

So at the corner'they: parted, the girl with a low 
laugh flitting round to the rear entrance, and Konrad 
walking in bold}y:at the front door. He found the 
corridor bright with little Chinese lanterns, strung 
along the wall, and at the familiar door he stepped 
beneath a hastily improvised arch of evergreen and 
flowers. 














“Dear soul, how he has worked !” thought Kon- 
rad, and smiled over the anticipation of ‘l'essa’s 
surprise and pleasure. He pushed open the door - 
and found himself in a blaze of light, and could 
hardly recognize the poor old room, for what with 
the trimming of the previous night and the gene~ 
rous, even prodigal decorations, which Herr Wobier 
and his two hired assistants had added, the place 
looked like a May Queen's bower. 

Gotthart’s chair was under the hastily bung 
chandelier, and his hands were filled with flowers, 
and by his side stood Herr Wolhler;with a little 
ebony casket in his hand. 

Both turned to Konrad their flushed, eager faces: 

* IIas she come ? we didn’t hear the coach! Wohler 
don’t you bring her in first, who is the queen of this 
festivity 2” 

Konrad laughingly answered, fancying the bright, 
merry face was pressed against the rear door listening. 

“ What, isn’t ‘Fessa here? I expected to find her 
here.” 

“ Didn’t yom come with her? Why did you walk, 
when the coach was to bring her,” asked Herr Who- 
ler impatiently, “or did you come to help us make 
ready theplace? There was no need, for I found two 
skilful assistants and every thing is done. Isn't it 
pretty? And won't she be pleased? I can hardly 
wait, I am: so impatient to fold my silver-voiced 
darling in: my arms.” 

Konrad examined everything deliberately, listen- 
ing every second for the light rush of those eager feet. 

The old: maestro went tothe window and peeped 
out. 

“Tt seems: to me a Jong time for the coach to 
take. You must go and help her out, Konrad. I 
shall seize her when she crosses the threshold; but 
I’m going to: play the triumphal march when she is 
coming through the corridor.” 

“ Why don’t she come?” thought Konrad im- 
patiently. 

And presently he said he would take a look down 
the street, and went out, and hurrying through the 
passage he fling open the door. He started back, 
somehow, with a chill, when he found there was no 
soul there in-the little entry. 

He pushed.open the outer door. The silent yard, 
the empty Brick pavement, the clear, star-light 
sky. He tore around the house to the front. 

“The little gipsy has gone to the front after 
hearing abowt the lanterns.” 

And once-more he threaded the illuminated cor- 
ridor, and pushed open the sitting-room door, staring 
blankly about him, when he found Herr Woller and 
Gotthart still. anxious and expectant. 
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* Hasn't she been in ?” he stammered. 

“ Why, of course not the coach hasn’t come. 

“But she came with me; the coach wheel came 
off and we walked down our ‘street. It was a frolic 
that she should wait at the door and listen while I 
came in.” 

“Little mischief!” exclaimed the old maestro, 
seizing a candle and hurrying out to the rear. 

Konrad followed, like one in a stupor, and called 
sharply : 

“'lessa, Tessa; come! we are waiting for you.” 

No response, not even the rustle of the silken 
skirt or the quiver of her merry, hidden laugh. 

“It is very strange!” exclaimed “Konrad, seizing 
the candle and looking in the most unthought 
of hiding-places. 

“T wonder she can be so very imprudent. 
Her dress ig thin, and she must know we are 
waiting,” said the old maestro wistfully. 

“She is hiding somewhere. She will come in a 
moment,” said Konrad; but the hand which held the 
candle shook. “I'll just run out into the street a 
moment.” 

And as soon as he was out of sight of the terrified 
face of the old man he tore fiercely around,glancing 
into every shadow, and searchiug every nook that 
could possibly hold the slender figure he sought, 
without success. And then he walked slowly the 
whole length of the street, glancing #harply on 
either side. The hour was late, and but few people 
were stirring; but he asked one or two if they 
had seen a cloaked figure with a white scarf on her 
head. No; uo one had seen anything. 

“She is out of her hiding-place by this time,” he 
muttered. “I shall certainly find her there now.” 
And he ran home as fast as he could go. Father 
Franz met him at the door. 

“ Have you found her, Konrad ?” 

“Good heavens, sir, is she not in yet!”and his 
husky voice and horrified eyes told the wild alarm 
which began to fill his mind. 

“I've been into every room and over to Frau 
Mona's house, and to the Fraulein Creocenz’s. 
There is no sign nor glimpse of her,” said the old 
man wringing his hands. “What strange, mysteri- 
ous thing has spirited her away? ‘Tell me just 
where you left her.” 

Konrad repeated his story nervously. 

“It is impossible that any harm could come so 
near to us in such brief time, and there be never an 
outery or call,” he said emphatically, in conclusion. 

“But where is she? She woyld never hide so 
long, was the old maestro’s reply. 

* Perhaps she has gone in now, and Gotthart and 
she are laughing at our alarm. Let us go back to 
the sitting-room.” 

And they went back pushing open the door with 
a tremor of hope and fear. There were the lights 
and the flowers, and the festive table, and Gotthart 
weeping bitterly, but no Tessa. 

“This is inexplicable!” exclaimed Konrad, press- 
ing both hands upon his forehead. “It is possible 
she has forgotten something, and went back to the 
coach to be taken again to the house of the duchess.” 

“In that case, she would be back in an hour,” 
cried Gotthart, catching at the hope. 

They sat down together, an anxious, troubled 
group, in the midst of the festive cheer of the room. 
But before the hour was up Konrad started up, with 
something between a sob and a groan choking his 
voice, 

“T can’t stand this, I will go to the house and 
ask.” And he seized his hat and rushed away. 

T'wo hours after he returned, looking as haggard 
as if he had passed through a fever. 

Herr Wohler sprang up, clasped his numb hands, 
and looked with imploring eyes, the inquiry his 
frozen lips covld not articulate. 

“No sign, no trace. They have seen, have heard 
nothing,” replied Konrad with a bitter groan.” 

“Oh, my singing bird, my rosebud!” ejaculated the 
old maestro! 

And while the festive lights burnt pale and sickly 
before the gathering daylight these three, suddenly 
desolated in the very hour of their triumph, seized 
each other by the hand with wild, distracted looks 
of the most harrowing fears and the most vague hor- 
ror, and repeated, as they mingled their tears to- 
gether: 

“Oh, Tessa, little Tessa !” 


” 





CHAPTER IV. 

Tue Baroness Grafenstein stayed inthe drawing- 
room for the last adieux of the evening’s guests, and 
then followed her visitor to her suite of rooms, to 
make sure personally of her comfort and enjoyment. 

She stopped a few moments there to hear the 
warm eulogy of the princess upon the fair young 
songstress, and then repaired to her own apartments. 

The dressing-maid relieved her of the heavy satin 





dress, removed the diadem and ornaments she had 
worn, helped to fasten the white sacque and skirt 
which replaced the cumbrous train of the party robe, 
and then unbound the still glossy and luxurious hair. 

“ Now you may go, Gretchen. Iam so wide awake 
I shall not be able to sleep. 1 will sit awhile,” said 
the mistress, kindly ; “ but go you to your bed.” 

Gretchen obeyed, and her ladyship, pushing away 
the loose hair from her white brows, laid her head 
against the high easy chair, and yielded to a pleasant 
reverie. ° 

“Tt has been a charming success,” she murmured 
softly. “I thank the Italian signora for her illness. 
I shall lose nothing by coming before Munich as the 
patroness of this sweet little creature. I never saw 
Count Scheffer so enthusiastic before.” 

And then she smiled, and played with the embroi- 
dered bows which fastened the white cambric skirt. 
And then, of a sudden, she rose and passed lightly 
into an adjoining chamber, and stood fluttering, with 
motherly love and pride, over a lace-hung couch, 
where a rosy boy of six lay in the sound slumber of 
childhood. 

She waved her hand lightly as the nursery-maid 
lifted her head from the couch beyond,.and -whis- 
pered softly : 

“Don’trise, Lisbet. I only came to take my good- 
night kiss.” 

And bending down over the rosy sleeper, she 
touched her loving lips to the moist forehead, the 
dewy mouth and dimpled hands. 

“ Good-night, my treasure, my little Max” she 
said, and.stole back, but started, as ate when 
she sawa cloaked and hooded figure i tion- 
less.and upright at the corridor door. 

The next instant she recognised the @atk, sallow 
face and brilliant back eyes, and exclaimed: 

““My dear mother, what is the matter? ‘Where 
have you been? How you startled me!” 

The dowager Baroness Grafenstein @repped the 
mantle from her head, and silently followed the 
younger lady, who was the widow of her deceasedl.son, 
back into the dressing-room. : 

“You left the drawing-room very early. I hope 
you were not ill,” said the danghter-in-law, eourte- 
ously, while her visitor seated herself in the easyer 
chair. 

“T do not enjoy music so much as the Count 
Scheffer, "answered the dowager, with aslight sneer. 

The baroness glanced inquiringly up at the dark, 
cold, haughty face, but her eyes fell in confusion, 
meeting an earnest, piercing glance in return. She 
had plenty of reverence and respect for her late hus- 
band’s mother, and a great deal of vague awe, but, 
somehow, could never force anything warm enough 
for affection. 

“T am sorry you did not enjoy it, for everyone else 
is enraptured with the gifted young singer.” 

“Who brought her forward?” asked the other, in 
a cold, abrupt voice. ‘ Was it one of your absurd 
philanthropies ?” 

“Not at all. I had engaged the signora, who was 
taken ill, and the director found an old maestro, who 
promised me this young débutante iu her place. I 
must confess I am quite as delighted as_ the 
others.” 

“ Not quite as much as Count Scheffer,” was the 
chilling reply. 

“]T don’t understand you,” faltered the baroness. 

“Pshaw! don’t try to deceive me, Hildegarde. 
You coald never hide a single thought from me. If 
you had not been so absorbed with the doll’s face 
and smooth voice of that girl, you would have seen 
that the count was falling desperately in love with 
her.” 

“ Well,” said the baroness, trying to assume an in- 
different air ; “if it should be so, I do not know that 
will be harm or blame tome. I remember, how- 
ever, that the count isalways carried away with good 
music.” 

“Do not flatter yourself it isthe music. I tell 
you it is the girl herself,” was the fierce, vehement 
rejoinder. 

“ Well?” 

And the baroness bent down to smooth out a 
crumpled bow. 

“If you believed it, you would not say well ;” re- 
torted the dowager, in a still angrier tone. 

Upon which the baroness looked up with a smile. 

“T really believe you are jealous of the girl. Can 
it be that itis for my sake, my dear mother, when 
hitherto you have so persistently frowned upon the 
count’s attentions ?” 

The dowager was biting nervously at the thin and 
bloodless lip, and twisting and untwisting her pale, 
long fingers. 

“I do not say that I wish you to marry again, not 
yet at least. But I will not have the count taking up 
thatgirl. He is a resolute, determined man, and has 
Quixotic notions. He followed her carriage to-night. 
I saw him.” 





“Yousaw him! You have not been out alone in 
the street this chilly evening ?” 

“My head ached, and I went out on the balcony,” 
was the somewhat evasive reply. 

But a moment afterwards she said eagerly : 

“Hildegarde, I want to knowif the count has 
come yet. Some one came and went into his rooms 
just now, but I was not soon enough to see whether 
it was master or valet. Can you make an excuse to 
send and see? That is what I want of you, Hilde- 
garde.” 

Her ladyship looked extremely surprised, but she 
rose promptly, and rang the bell. 

“ Henrik,” said she, quietly, when the servant came, 
handing him a slip of paper on which he had writ- 
ten a single line, take that to Count Scheffer’s room, 
and ask, if he has not retired, to have him write a line 
in reply.” 

The servant was gone a few moments, and re- 
turned. 

*“ The count is not in, your ladyship. His valet 
says he went down the street, and has not yet re- 
turned.” 

“That will do, then.” 

‘And as the servant retreated, the baroness turned 
to look at her mothér-in-law, and was not only 
alarmed but completely mystified to see her with 
compressed lips and angry-eyes striking her hands 
together fiercely. 

Before-she could ask any explanation, the dowager 
hurried.out, and the still youthful and pretty baron- 
ess followed far enough to see her fling herself by 
the bed of little Max, muttering fierce, wild words of 
passionate endearment. She then retreated softly, 
and lo¢ked' her chamber door. 

“Shegrows stranger and stranger, murmured her 
ladyship, dropping into the easy-chair, with a little 
perturbed si “Tf I was not sure of her unstinted 
devotion te little Max I should be afraid of her. 
What did she see about the count’s absence to anger 
her in thiseay? And why does she seek to rouse 
my vigilaneeiia regard to this young girl? I never 
could see ‘that she had any affection whatever for 
me ; the warmest interest is because I was the wife 
of her deeeased.son, the mother of the living heir of 
Grafenstein. Ihave trembled at the thought of her 
anger should there come a declaration from the 
Count Scheffer, and I be tempted to accept. But 
about the sweet young singer, she cannot sting me 
to jealousy. He is infatuated with music, but he is 
one of the proudest men in the land, and it must be 
gentle blood which flows in the veins of the bride he 
chooses.” 

And here the baroness smiled softly, and glanced 
into the great swinging mirror in front of her, with 
shyly questioning eyes. 

At that moment she heard a softly gliding step. 
along the outer hall—a step that would scarcely have 
been detected but for the rustle of some garment 
brushing against the wall. 

The baroness turned her head, and listened again. 

“I will go and see,” thought she; and passing 
through the inner door into her chamber she slid 
back the bolt softly, and by a sudden movement flung 
open that door, in time to catch a very singular 
tableau. 

At the other end of the broad hall, where the great 
staircase ended, stood the Count Scheffer, with one 
foot still on the last stair. A light cloak thrown 
hastily over his dress suit was glittering with what 
seemed raindrops, as if he had just come in from a 
heavy shower. His hat was crushed, his hair dis- 
ordered, and a white handkerchief was knotted around 
one hand, 

Just in front of him, with one arm outstretched, as 
in warning or threatening, stood the dowager Baron- 
ess Grafenstein, her tall, thin figure looking almost 
spectrally high, her black eyes flashing angrily, her 
thin, sarcastic lip curled with a fierce smile. 

“* My lord, the count, wanders late in the street,” 
said she, in a low, hissing voice. “ You thought, 
perhaps, to come in unperceived, and that no one 
be aware of these would wanderings. Do you not 
know the symbol of the house of Grafenstein—a 
hawk’s eye, that watches, and does not sleep ?” 

The count was evidently startled, but he did not 
lose his self-possession. 

“ Aye, your ladyship; I remember it. But is the 
hawk’s eye supposed to follow the private affairs of 
other lives? I thought it kept sole guard over the 
Grafenstein roseleaf. The Scheffer dove, when 
roused to wrath, has a beak as well as the hawk.” 

The baroness eyed him sullenly. 

““Where have you been, Count Scheffer? What 
low brawl have you meddled with and obtained your 
deserts ?” 

The count’s eye flashed, although he sought to give 
his voice a playful nonchalance of tone. 

“Noble baroness, if you please, I have not yet 
chosen a lady confessor. I would fain choose de- 


liberately. AndI am keeping you in this chilly corri- 
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dor. I beg your pardon, and wish your ladyship a 
most courteous good-night.” 
As he spoke, the count stepped nimbly on one side 
of the black-robed figure, bowed twice, and crossing 
hastily, turned into his own suite of apartments. 
The baroness retreated as noiselessly as possible 
into her chamber, and did not wait to watch her 
mother-in-law, standing there motionless as a stone 
statue, gazing grimly and darkly at the door through 
which Count Scheffer had made good his escape. 
The first movement of the Baroness Hildegarde 
was to pass swiftly to the window, push up the sash, 
and look out. The stars were shining brightly in 
a clear and cloudless sky. 

She put out ber head. 
not even of dew. 

“ Thatis strange, murmured she, thoughtfully ;“ yet 
his cloak was wet, as with rain.” 

And she bent out and looked down at the broad 
flagstones in the yard, which the great lamp in the 
iron lamp-post revealed plainly. They also were 
clean and dry. 

“It has not rained to-night, certainly. 
strange,” she murmured again. 

And while yet she stood at the open window, look- 
ing down she heard a quick, springing step echoing 
along the side walk, and saw a man push open the 
night gate, and cross hastily to the door beneath 
her. 

Something in the sharp peal of the bell gave her a 
nervous impression of some sad or startling news, 
and she listered intently, until the porter came up 
stairs, and knocked at her door. 

Her hand trembled as she opened it. 

“Speak to her ladyship, Gretchen,” began he ; and 
then recognisiug the baroness, he added, in res- 
pectful tones: 

“ The young man has come back, your ladyship— 
the young man who brought the singer. He wants 
to know if the young lady came back here. She is 
missing, and cannot be found anywhere, and her 
friends are much aiarmed.” 

“ Missing!” ejaculated the Baroness Hildegarde 
in dismay ; “how can it be? Did she not go in the 
coach? Show him into the warmest room, and I 
will come down to speak with him.” 

She turned to find a mantle, flung it over her head 
to hide tho floating hair, and wound it across 
her shoulders, then went down the stairs softly, re- 
lieved to find no signs of the dowager’s espionage. 

Konrad, with piercing, glittering eyes, and pale 
cheek, stood in the centre of the room awaiting for 
her. The anguished glance told her how every in- 
stant of delay tortured him. 

“T have seen nothing of the dear child,” said she, 
gently ; “nothing at all since she left us, and went 
away inthe coach. ‘Tell me how you came to lose 
sight of her.” 

Konrad, forgetting all his awe of the noble 
baroness, in short, terse sentences, related the story. 

“Oh,” said the lady, in a tone of relief ; “ nothing 
alarming could have happened. You would have 
heard an outcry of some sort. It is a girlish frolic. 
You will find her with some of her young friends, 
near yourhome. It was natural that she should wish 
to share her pleasant evening’s experience with a 
sympathizing woman.” 

“No, it was not natural,” groaned Konrad; “if 
she could not pour out her thoughts to Father Franz 
or Gotthart, whither would she go?” 

“Tam persuaded that you will find her in the 
morning. If you were with her to the very door, 
how could any harm have happened ?” 

“ At least, there is no good in my remaining here,” 
said Konrad, drearily ; and he hurried towards the 
door. 

When he was there, with his hand on the silver 
knob, he suddenly spoke, in a smothered, husky 
voice, his face turned so that she could not read its 
expression. 

“There was a gentleman here to-night. Will 
your ladyship be good enough to say if Count Scheffer 
sleeps here, if he is in the house now ?” 

Her ladyship’s cheek flushed hot with mingled 
anger and resentment, but she answered promptly: 

“He is a guest of mine. Isaw hima few mo- 
ments ago. He is at this moment in the left suite 
- the right wing Would you like to speak with 

im?” 

“No, no, thank your ladyship. I am half dazed 
and bewildered with this fright. I will go back 
again. I am sorry at disturbing your ladyship, and 
thank you warmly for your kindness ;” returned poor 
Konrad, in a dreary tone. 

And he hurried away out of the grand mansion 
which so little time before had witnessed Tessa’s 
triumph. 

He turned, and looked back upon it, when he had 
cleared the gates. 

“ Oh, I had the foreboding then that trouble was 


Not the faintest moisture— 


It is very 


though you were so bright with light and gaiety, 
when [ led our beautiful darling across your thresh- 
old,” he cried, shaking his clenched fist at the house. 
The. baroness went back to her room, and sat down, 
panting and breathless. 
“ Healso !” she gasped—“ what did he mean ? Why 

did he ask for Count Scheffer ?” 
(To be continued.; 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
This is no transient flash of fugitive passion— 
His death hath been my life for years of misery, 
Which else | had not lived. 
Upon that thought, and not on food, I fed. 
Upon that thought, and not on sleep, I rested. 
Maturin. 

Artrr the departure of Lord Adlowe, the 
Marquis Trevalyan leaned back comfortably in his 
easy-chair, reposing his grizzled head on his 
cushions, while Giralda, in obedience to his request, 
read aloud to him the news in the daily papers. He 
watched her furtively from under his gray and heavy 
brows, and once or twice he started as she lifted her 
splendid eyes to his. They were haunting eyes to 
him, and he was angry with himself for the memo- 
ries they suggested. The reading over, he dictated 
two or three business letters, and expressed his satis- 
faction at the clear and beautiful penmanship in 
which they were framed. 

“ There! You've done enough for to-day,” he 
said, when the letters had been sealed and ad- 
dressed. ‘“ You look pale, child. I meant this 
first day should be a holiday, but you see how 
selfish I am. Now put on your hat, and take a run 
through the park. The fresh air will do you a great 
amount of good.” 

He accompanied his suggestions with a kindly 
look, which sat strangely on his cynical face, and 
which warmed the heart of Giralda. 

She complied with his counsel, going to her own 
room for her hat and wrappings. 

She found the housekeeper in her chamber, busily 
stirring the great and flaming fire, and adding fresh 
fuel to it. An air of pleasant comfort had been im- 
parted to the large apartment ; a few books on swing- 
ing shelves had been added, besides an easy lounge 
and a luxurious crimson-cushioned chair of modern 
manufacture, 

Mrs. Plumpton looked up eagerly as the young girl 
entered. 

“T am going out for a little turn in the park,” said 
Giralda, pleasantly, ‘‘ Won't you come with me, Mrs. 
Plumpton? I need a guide.” 

The housekeeper gladly assented, and her eyes 
asked the question she did not venture to put into 
words. 

“ T have said nothing to his lordship yet about his 
nephew,” said Giralda, answering the look. “ It is too 
soon for me, a perfect stranger, to speak to Lord 
Trevalyan upon a subject of which he must think 
me ignorant. When the opportunity comes to urge 
mercy and forgiveness on Lord Trevalyan’s part to- 
wards your young master, I will improve it. But is 
it likely that such an opportunity will come to me, 
his lordship’s hired secretary ? ” 

“Tt will,” declared the housekeeper, earnestly. 
“ My lord is a strange gentleman. For all his great 
pride, he talks to his valet and to me about Master 
Geoffrey in a way that makes my blood boil. He will 
talk so to you. He is never weary of talking against 
my poor young master. Before to-morrow night he 
will have told you the story himself. It is his 
mania.” 

“ When he gives me the chance, I will speak in 
favour of this poor Geoffrey Trevalyan,” said Giral- 
da, with a quiet resolution. 

As she spoke, the maiden looked up at the fair, 
boyish portrait of the marquis’ nephew, with its won- 
drous blue eyes, so like the eyes of her own father, 
and the promise she had given became in her sight a 
sacred vow. 

Mrs. Plumpton did not urge the subject farther, 
but having murmured her gratitude, retired to pre- 
pare herself for her walk. She returned a few minutes 
later, completely equipped, and the two strolled out 
under the pines, among which the winds wailed and 
roared in fitful gusts. 

Lord Trevalyan watched them from the window of 
his apartment. 

Not a movement of the young stranger’s slight and 
graceful figure, as she flitted up and down the rough, 
ill-kept paths, escaped his notice. He did not speak 


and the cynical look in his dark eyes gave place to 
one of utter sadness. 

He was himself again when Giralda returned from 
her walk, scrupulously polite and courteous, ye 
brimming over with sarcastic observations, which, 
had they been aimed at Giralda would have been 
rude, 

The young girl made his tea in his little bright 
parlour, shared his repast, and soon after retired to 
the solitude of her own chamber. 

Here the fortitude that had thus far sustained hor 
gave way, and she sank down on the rug before tho 
fire, sobbing piteously in childlike fashion. 

The fact that she was a stranger in a strange 
place forced itself upon her consciousness in the most 
vivid manner. <A doubt as to whether she had done 
right in secretly leaving her happy home and he 
tender relatives gave a deeper sting to her anguish 
A longing to see the dear and loving faces she had 
left possessed her. 

“Oh, mamma! oh, papa!” she moaned. “It was 
to help you I came away. Had we been rich enough 
to keep mamma at home, I should never, never have 
left you. It was to relieve you of your burden, to help 
educate Herbert that I resolved to earn something 
I know I must have done right, by the pain I suffer. 
Surely the path of wrong-doing is pleasanter than 
this! Oh, my dear parents! My darling brothers !’’ 

A perfect tempest of sobs shook her litile figure. 

““] suppose mamma suffers like this a great deal,’ 
she thought, when she had grown calmer. “I am 
shaving her burden now. All I desire in this world 
is, to make my dear ones happier. When I shall 
have gained a little sum of money—when I can give 
mamma my first year’s salary—I will go home. How 
proud they will be of me when I pour so much g 
into their hands! Dear mamma! she shall not work 
so hard after this year!” 

The sunlight of hope began to dry the tears in her 
dusky eyes; but the grief—the first that had ev: 
darkened her young life—could not be dispelled even 
by a hopeful view of the future, and Giralda at last 
crept between the sheets of her high bed, and cried 
herself to sleep. 

It was a very grave little face she brought to the 
breakfast table the next morning in the Marquis 
little parlour. Her bright-hued merino, with a dainty 
cambric ruffle at the neck, lent a faint colour to her 
pale and delicate cheeks. Her dusky ripples of hair 
were brushed away from her girlish brows, and in 
her changeful blue eyes nestled a thousand sorrow- 
ful shadows. Yet she forced a pitiful little smile 
that must have touched Lord Trevalyan’s heart. 
although he gave no token of having noticed it. 

The breakfast things had just been cleared away 
when Rigby, Lord ‘T'revalyan’s nurse and va 
entered the room bearing the small mail-bag ‘ 
which he had been over to Trevalyan villa; 
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His lordship unlocked the bag, emptyin 
several London morning papers. 

‘*No letters, eh?” he said, tossing the bag to his 
attendant. “ You may go, Rigby.” 

The valet bowed, and withdrew. 

“ Shall I read to you, my lord ?” asked the maiden, 
reaching out her hand for the journals. 

“Not yet, child,” replied his lordship, gravely. 
“T want want a little talk with you first. How came 
your parents to let sucha child as you go out into the 
world to earn her own living? It is monstrous—ab- 
solutely monstrous! Some people have no percep- 
tions of right and wrong—no common-sense. Now 
you were just as likely, in answering in person an 
advertisement, to fall into the hands of a designing 
wretch as to meet a gentleman old enough to be your 
grandfather.” 

“Oh, no,” said Giralda, quickly. “The advertise- 
ment said an ‘elderly’ gentleman.” 

“Gray hairs do not always cover virtuous heads,” 
declared the marquis. ‘I quite shudder to thiuk 
what fate might have been yours. You are 

in my sight. But other people might not respcc 
your childlike innocence. Your parents musi 
either the most heartless or imprudent of peop!c, 
and——” 

“Tt is not so,” interposed Giralda, half frightens 
half indignant. ‘They did not want me to come. 
They would never have let me come. I came away 
without their knowledge.” 

“ Without their knowledge ?” ejaculated the mar- 
quis. 

“ Yes, my lord,” answered the maiden, resolutely 
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striving to conquer the quavering of her voice and 
looking up at his lordship with a brave and truthiul 


gaze. “My father writes books. My mother is an 
actress, or singer, in London. I have been weil- 
educated, and a great deal of money has been spent 








coming. You brought a black shadow to my heart, 





his thoughts, but once or twice he sighed heavily. 
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upon me. I have a,brother who wants to be sent to 
« university. Why should I not try to send him 
there? At least I could help pay his expenses, and 
so in part return my parents’ goodness tome! I 
came away from a sense of duty. It was right for 
ine to work, if it was right for mamma !” 

The marquis looked at the flushing, honest, lovely 


little face for several minutes in silence, 

“You are a little heroine—a brave, true little 
soul!” he said slowly, at last. ‘I didn’t know that 
there was a | s in the world capable of such self- 
sacrifice. You love your home and your parents, 
then?” 


“Love them!” 

The light that leaped to Giralda’s glorious eyes, and 
the glow that overspread her face, told how much 
she loved the dear ones she had left. 

“Tf I had not loved them so much, I could never 
have left them !” she added, simply. 

‘You said your father was of Spanish birth. 
Where does he live? Whereis the home you haveleft?” 

Giralda hesitated, reluctant to answer. 

“Never mind!” said the marquis. ‘ You need 
not tell me unless you choose. I will respect your 
wish to keep it secret. I comprehend that your 
whereabouts is as yet a secret from your friends. 
But you should write to them at once, to spare them 
unnecessary alarm aud search.” 

“ T do not wish to write until I can prove to papa 
und mamma that I am capable of earning my own 
support and helping them !” returned the young girl. 
‘'l’'o write now would be to spoil everything. They 
vould take me home, to become again a burden on 
their energies. I am old enough to work for my- 
self, and 1 want to prove the fact to them !” 

“Very well,” commented the marquis. ‘“ Take 
your own course. Such a wise little head must 
know what is best. The circumstances concerning 
your departure from home, and the necessity for 
that departure, are so very strange that I don’t feel 
»advise you. Indeed, I think your con- 
duct highly commendable under the present state of 
your family affairs. In what theatre does your 
mother act ?” 

““T don’t know, my lord. Papa and we live out 
of town and mamma comes home every week. She 
never told us what theatre she acts in. She does 
not like us to question her on the subject.” 

“Ah! she doubtless looks for a higher sphere for 
her children!” remarked Lord Trevalyan, carefully 
changing the position of his gouty foot. “She does 
not want them to be attracted to the stage. Quite 
‘ight and proper. A woman may be pure and good 
and noble and still be an actress, but, after all, in my 
ypinion, an innocent young girl has no place before 
the footlights! The praise and adulation she would 
inevitably receive, if she chanced to be beautiful, 
must be harmful, and her greatest charm, her modesty, 
which is to her what the down is to the peach, 
ihe purple bloom to the plum, must be brushed off by 
ihis coustant exposure to the rude gaze of the mul- 
titude! If I had a daughter I should rather see her 
buried than to see her rant upon the stage of a thea- 
tre. Your mother is wise, child, in selecting for her 
children a lot different to that which training or ne- 
cessity has imposed upon herself. What name does 
she act under? Her own?” 

“Oh, no, my lord! She is a countess. Papa isa 
Spanish count. She has kept his name off the stage. 
1 do not know her stage name !” 

“ Tiumph !” said the marquis. “ I'd like to see her. 
I might have asked my nephew about the London 
actresses—still that would have done no good. He 
has not been to a theatre since his return to Eng- 
Jand, of course. By the way, child,” he added, ‘“ what 
is your opinion of Lord Adlowe 2?” 

He looked at her keenly. 

“*T have formed no opinion of him, my lord,” an- 
swered Giralda. 

“Did you like him ?” 

The young girl hesitated. 

“] see you don’t !” remarked his lordship. “ I 
fancied he was more startled by your looks than he 
would have made apparent. Ile thought your eyes 
similar to those of one he and | once knew. Look 
up, child. Let me see them fully.” 

Giralda obeyed, turning the full splendour of her 
syes upon him. 

He started, and grew pale. 

*T noticed the resemblance yesterday,” he said. 
‘* They are even more like than I thought! Itisa 
strange coincidence. I never saw a pair of eyes 
similar to his before!” 

He moved uneasily in his chair, yet did not stir 
his gaze from that of the maiden. 

** You have an honest nature!” he remarked, after 
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a pause. “Your soul is as clear ag crystal! I 
thought his was once! Heaven! How I loved that 
boy! I was stern and cold to all the world—stern 
and cold to him, perhaps—but I tell you there was a 
time when his smile, his laugh, the lightest tones of 
his voice, had power to stir my soul! I made an 
idol of him, although he thought me harsh and stern. 
I would have died if my death would have made the 
boy happier. And he repaid me! Theingrate! The 
coward!” 

He hissed these epithets as if hurling them at the 
memory of the boy he had loved. 

“Who was he?” asked Giralda, in a trembling 
voice. 

“‘ He was my nephew—my brother's son—Geoffrey 
Trevalyan !” said the old marquis, his face darken- 
ing, and his eyes flashing stormily. ‘ He was 
a fair, roguish little fellow when he first came to 
me, an orphan, full of gay, childish pranks. Many a 
time he has laid his little golden head on my breast, 
or on my knee, and dropped into childish slumbers. 
Who would have believed then that his nature was 
all evil? He grew older, but his sunny nature did 
not change, although he grew to feel an awe of me, 
which I vainly tried to dispel. He became the best 
rider and shot in the county. He could play and 
sing like a music-master. He learned languages as 
readily as he did mischief. Everyone loved him. The 
very dogs loved him. To this day, Plumpton, the 
housekeeper, worships his memory. And I—I 
adored him!” 

The marquis’ voice faltered, and a deadly pallor 
momentarily displaced the angry flush on his cheeks. 

“ T suppose I was hard on the boy—lI will acknow- 
ledge that!” his lordship resumed after a pause, the 
flush burning fiercely again. “ Adlowe, my sister's 
son, and Geoffrey’s cousin, was the boy’s constant 
companion and friend. Adlowe was a slow, cautious, 
scheming sort of youth. He never imposed on me, 
though he thinks he did. It was he who first led 
Geoffrey into extravagant habits. That fact I have 
discovered since ; but it is of little account. The lad 
must have been made of poor stuff if he could easily 
be led from the right path. I have no respect for a 
yielding milk-and-water nature !" 

“ Poor Geoffrey !” sighed Inez. 

Lord Trevalyan looked at her in angry surprise. 

“Listen!” he cried. “ You shall learn if he was 
worth your pity! One day I refused Geoffrey money. 
I deemed it necessary to bring him up to Spartan 
habits of economy, thinking he would not then be so 
likely to squander my wealth, of which he was to be 
the heir. ‘Che night after that refusal he came tomy 
bedchamber, robbed my strong-box, and stood over 
me with a dagger to murder me. He tried to accom- 
plish the murder. He aimed at my heart, but the 
dagger went into my shoulder. I sprang up, but he 
stood before me as vacant of face, as immovable of 
form, as a statue. He seemed stupified. Adlowe 
came in, and the servants followed, alarmed by the 
noise. Fool that I was, I let him go from my house 
unmolested! Oh, the assassin! The viper I warmed 
to sting me !” 

“ You never saw him again?” asked Giralda. 

“Never! He went to London to see his betrothed 
—the Lady Beatrice Hampton. She must have given 
him money. I repented my lenity, and set a detective 
on Geoffrey’s track. He fled to the Brazils, and 
died there. It was fortunate for him he died. If he had 
lived, he should have been punished with the utmost 
rigour of the law. When I think how I loved him, 
I hate him with an awful hatred.” 

Lord ‘I'revalyan’s eyes were full of that hatred at 
that moment. Giralda was frightened at his vehe- 
mence, and shrank from the scorching radiance of his 
glances. 

“T have seen his picture,” she said, in a fluttering 
voice. ‘The housekeeper gave me Mr. Trevalyan’s 
room. He had a beautiful face. I don’t believe he 
could have dreamed of such a thing as murder.” 

“Didn't I tell you I caught him stabbing me?” 
cried the marquis. 

“T know, I know!” answered Giralda, the assertion 
coming like a wet blanket upon her generous resolve 
to plead for Geoffrey. “ But might not there have been 
some mistake? Are you sure he meant to murder 
you?” 

” « Well,” replied Lord Tr. valyan, with a sardonic 
curl of his lip, “he might have had other motives 
in cutting into me. He might have taken a freak to 
study surgery, and thought to begin his career by 
dissecting me! He might have been momentarily 
insane. But the fact that if I had died he would 
have been Lord Trevalvan, with forty thousand a 
year, makes me incline to the opinion that he meant 
nothing but murder.” 








Giralda’s brave and resolute face clouded. The re 
membrance of the pictured eyes of Geoffrey Treval- 
yan, however, sustained her sinking faith and courage. 

It almost seemed to her, remembering those eyes, 
so like those of Count Arevalo, that she was plead- 
‘ing for her own father. 

How little she dreamed that the chance thouglit 
hit the truth—that she was indeed pleading for her 
own cruelly wronged father ! 

“ My lord,” she said, “since you have spoken to 
me so freely concerning your nephew, I want to 
say something to you. I don’t believe Geoffrey ever 
meant to harm you. I can’t explain how he hap- 
pened to stab you. It might have been a wild im- 
pulse ina moment of madness. But, my lord,” she 
added bravely, “ whether he was innocent or guilty, 
I do not think you did quite right.” 

“How so? You are the first to intimate that I 
was ever to blame, except for my lenity. Perhaps 
you mean i should have punished him on the spot, 
instead of letting him go?” 

“T do not mean that. You knew he was a spirited 
lad, generous and high-souled. He was your heir, 
not by your own will, but by the law of entail, 
as you were your father’s heir. I don’t think - you 
did right to keep him upon a miserly allowance. If 
you loved him, you should have shown him that you 
you did. Itis not manly to be ashamed of an honest 
affection. If you had treated him with fatherly confi- 
dence, if you had let him see that you cared for him 
he might have been here to-day the light of your 
household.” * 

The marquis stared at the lovely, flushed face in 
bewildered astonishment. 

“Mrs. Plumpton told you to say this!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“No, my lord,” replied Giralda. ‘ Mrs. Plumpton 
asked me to speak a kind word in behalf of her young 
master, if I ‘could, but she did not tell me what 
to say. I have spoken from my own head and 
heart.” ; 

“You have spoken as no one ever spoke to me 
before,” said his lordship. ‘“ Plumpton dare not 
speak so, and Adlowe and my valet always go be- 
yond even me in denunciations of Geoffrey. Iam not 
offended, child. Your generous prattle pleases me. 
I was as generous myself once, before I knew the 
world.” 

He smiled sadly and bitterly. 

“Ts it not possible that you have been somehow 
deceived ?” asked Giralda, gently. ‘ Lord Adlowe 
according to your own knowledge, was not a fit ad- 
viser or friend for Mr. Geoffrey. May he not have 
planned that affair of the murder? He has ever since 
been inflaming your mind against Mr. Geoffrey. Hoe 
loved Mr. Geoffrey’s betrothed wife, and has told you 
that she is going to marry him. Was it not to his 
interest to remove Mr. Geoffrey from his path ?” 

“Tt is possible,” assented the marquis. ‘ Almost 
anything is possible. But,” he added, significantly, 
“it isn’t probable.. Adlowe hadn’t such a long 
head as you intimate he might have possessed. 1 
know that Geoffrey tried to killme. We get back to 
that point every time. I caught him in the act of 
stabbing me.” 

“And will you go down to your grave merciless 
and unforgiving?” asked Giralda, solemnly, her beau- 
tiful features glowing with a tender pity for him 
whose cause she pleaded. ‘ Granting that he meant 
to murder you, and that you could never be friends 
with him again, can you not forgive him? Jesus 
forgave those wha murdered him! Oh, my lord, if 
Geoffrey Trevalyan should still be living in some 
foreign country penitent for that intended crime, 
would you not pardon him ?” 

“ Never—never !” cried Lord Trevalyan, spring- 
ing to his feet, regardless of his infirmities, and 
looking down at the maiden with blazing eyes. 
“ Never! though he grovelled in the dust at my 
feet—though he repented in sackcloth and ashes ! 
If he lives I will bring him to punishment. Even 
if he were my own son, and his punishment would 
cover my name with disgrace and kill me with 
grief; I would still send him to penal servitude for 
his monstrous crime! Is it possible that he lives— 
that the proofs of his death, as Adlowe has 
sometimes feared, were forged ? Speak, girl !” and 
his accents grew furious. ‘“‘ Who are you? How 
came you with Geoffrey T'revalyan'’s eyes? Are you 
sent here by him? Are you his daughter, that you 
plead for him so?” 

He towered before her in his rage like a colossus. 
His eyes seemed to Giralda almost to emit darting 
flames. His face, pallid as death, was crossed by 
two livid streaks that glowed like recent blows. He 
seomed, in his awful, insane fury, with his hatred 
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seething hotly through his veins, like an incarnate 
demon. 

“ Speak, girl!” he repeated. 
to Geoffrey Trevalyan ?” 


“ What are you 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolved to effect. Shakespeare. 

For a moment, Giralda was appalled by the storm 
she had so innocently evoked. The frightful, passion- 
marked countenance of the marquis terrified her. 
His suspicious glances aroused her indignation. 

She arose from her chair and confronted Lord 
Trevalyan, every clear-cut feature of her superlatively 
lovely face instinct with a haughty rebuke. An air 
of dignity was enthroned on her spirited face, 

“My lord,” she said, ‘“Ifear, from your manner, 
that you forget one of two things—either that you 
are a gentleman, or that Iam a lady!” 

His lordship stared at her as if confounded. 

“ And so,” continued the young girl, with a slight 
inclination of her dusky little head, ‘‘ you will permit 
me to retire.” 

She took a step towards the door. 

The marquis, rebuked by her calm gentleness, and 
ashamed of his rage, began to get the better of it. 

“ Stay!” he said, with a marked change of tone, 
speaking with courtly politeness. “I beg your 
pardon for my roughness, Miss Arevalo. Receive 
my apologies, and do not go !” 

Giralda bowed in acceptance of his apologies, and 
retraced the step she had made. 

“Whoever and whatever you are, I should not 
vent my roughness upon a delicate little creature 
like you!” said his lordship. “But tell me; what 
are you to Geoffrey Trevalyan ?” 

“Nothing whatever,” replied the maiden. 
never heard his name till yesterday.” 

“ And you are not his daughter?” asked the 
marquis, suspiciously. ‘ Your eyes are copies of 
his ts 

“Tam not Geoffrey Trevalyan’s daughter. My father 
is a Spanish nobleman,” declared Giralda, haughtily. 
“T have made the assertion several times. I know 
nothing of Geoffrey Trevalyan save what I chanced to 
hear at the village inn, and afterwards within these 
walls.” 

The marquis began to grow cooler. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “ but you suggested that he 
might be living e 

“‘ Because the housekeeper in her heart believed 
her young master living,” responded Giralda, “and 
desired mo to soften your heart towards him, so that 
he might not meet a fearful reception should he re- 
turn in your lifetime.” 

All the vengeful hatred died out of Lord Tre- 
valyan’s face. 

He even smiled as he sank back into his chair, al- 
though the smile became a grimace as he restored 
his gouty foot to its cushions. 

“That's an old notion of Mrs. Plumpton’s,” he said. 
“ She used to say so often, directly after we got the 
news of Geoffrey’s death, but of late years she has said 
nothing to that effect. And it is to one of Mrs. 
Plumpton’s vagaries—and a pair of dark blue eyes— 
that 1 owe this fine scone. I must have entertained 
you finely, child, if I had not frightened you. For- 
give me, and sit down again.” 

Giralda resumed her svat quietly. 

“You won't bear malice against me for having 
acted like a madman ?” inquired his lordship, in a 
tone more kind than he had before employed in ad- 
dressing her. “If you won't,” and he smiled, “ you 
shall be free to utter all the daring things you will! 
You shall be the Una to lead me. I suppose I should 
answer very well fora lion.” 

He smiled, but Giralda remained grave. 

“You don’t know, child,” said the marquis, in a 
changed voice, after a pause, “ how Geoffrey's wicked- 
ness cut into my soul. And you cannot blame mo 
for having an utter horror of his succeeding me as 
my heir! What goaded me tothat insane fury, was the 
thought—which I have had before—that Geoffrey may 
be hiding somewhere in disguise, and that, when I 
shall be dead, he will come and claim my titles and 
inheritance. I believe that if such a thing were to 
occur I should rise from my grave in horror. I can- 
not bear that he who has so injured me shall profit 
by my death—that he shall revel in my wealth, make 
merry within these walls, and revile my memory 
when I am gone.” 

Givalda’s sweet face began to grow pitying. 

“Such a thing could never be,” she said shudder- 
ing. 
“It would be, if ha lived. But he is dead! Iam 
eure of that. Yet, despite my conviction, I feel 
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somehow uneasy,” his lordship added. “I should 
like to see that detective Adlowe employed years 
ago to ferret out Geoffrey. Ihave a good mind to go up 
to London. This is Friday. I think I'll go up to 
town on Monday. My foot is well enough for the 
journey. I’ve several matters of business to see to 
and shall probably spend a week there. Will you go 
too, Miss Arevalo? I think you said, last evening, 
that you had never been there!” 

Giralda hesitated. London, where’somuch of her 
mother's time was spent, was a great “ unknown 
land” to her. She had read of its vastness, of its 
grand monuments and wonderful sights, and to see 
it had been one of her girlish dreams. 

“TI don’t know that I ought to go, my lord,” she 
said, frankly. “If mamma had wished me to see 
London she would have taken me there herself.” 

“She might not have been able to do so without 
introducing you into a circle of actresses and actors, 
and so preferred you should remain at home re- 
marked Lord Trevalyan. ‘ Did she ever say® any- 
thing prohibitory against your visiting London ?” 

“No, my lord; but she has said sho would not 
have me go alone for worlds!” 

“You will not go alone,” said his lordship. “ It 
would please me to take you there, and to show you 
the many sights of the metropolis. I am not so 
hardened that I cannot enjoy the pleasure your fresh 
young nature would derive from those strange sights 
and scenes. You have been told, perhaps, that I 
am miserly and heartless. It is not so. Ihave a 
heart yet under all this cynicism and roughness. As 
to my misertiness, I have little to spend money for. 
My wants are few. Many servants in the house 
would be an annoyance to me. I have no taste now 
for a grand establishment. No one in the whole 
world loves me. Why should I not live by myself, 
then, and gratify my tastes?” 

He laid his head back on the bright cushions of 
his chair, and looked wearily and sorrowfully at his 
young companion. 

Giralda thought within herself that he was, after 
all, a grand looking old man. 

He had a majestic head, from which waved his 
thick masses of grizzled hair. His face had a com- 
manding look. Every feature was full of power and 
strength. He was one of the leonine type of men. 

“There's nobody in the world too poor to be loved!” 
said Giralda, shyly, with swift blushes, fearing that 
she might seem to be teaching this old man, whose 
years were more than four times her own. “ All thatis 
necessary is to be loving !” 

Lord ‘I'revalyan’s keen black eyes read her inno- 
cent, lovely face. 

“ Could you love me ?” he asked, abruptly. “I 
mean as your father, or grandfather. I am seventy- 
five years old. Perhaps I should be past all tender 
enotious at my, age, but the heart is a strange 
thing! While it continues to pulsate, it must yearn 
for some form or other of affection. The only form 
I desire is of the filial description You have 
already taken possession of my heart, Giralda. I 
wonder if your parents would consent, if you would 
let me adopt you as my granddaughter.” 

Giralda echoed the words. 

“ Yes,” said his lordship, gravely. “I would 
like to have some sweet young face about me while 
I live. I yearn at times to hear the laughter of 
children and the tramp of childish feet. Perhaps I 
am foolish, but who ever gets over being foolish in 
some respect? I never saw a face I loved better 
at first sight than yours. I never saw a being I 
trusted and belicved in more. If I were to adopt 
you, you need not give up your relatives. They 
should be privileged to come and see you 
when you chose. You should have all the rights 
and privileges that would be accorded my own 
grandchild, if I had one. I have saved a fortune out 
of my income, that I am free to give where I choose. 
I would give you all these savings at my death. 
Will you become to msas a granddaughter, then, 
Giralda ?” 

“ You are very good, my lord,’ said Giralda, her 
face glowing. ‘ I would uot have to give up papa, 
nor mamma, nor Herbert, nor Fay?” 

“Not one of them.” 

“ And I could educate Herbert out of the money you 
will give me ?” asked the young girl, with dancing eyes. 
“T can let mamma stay at home all the time? I may 
do whatever I like with the money?” 

“* Yes, child, whatever you like. I would settle a 
sufficient income upon you the day I legally adopt 
you to gratify all these geucrous wishes! 

Giralda sprang from her chair, glowing with joy, 
and approached the old marquis, her violet eyes 
dewed with tears, 





“Then I will be your granddaughter!” she said, 
her voice trembling with grateful joy. “TI will live 
with you, and do my best to make you happy. And 
—and,” she added, “ I will love you, Lord 'frevalyan, 
for your great kindness.” 

She stood before him, trembling and blushing [ox 
a single moment, and then, obeying her grateful im 
pulse, she came closer to him and dropped a shy 
fluttering kiss upon his forehead. 

She was astonished at the result of her childlike 
and innocent caress. 

‘The tears sprang to Lord Trevalyan’s eyes, and 
his face was convulsed as with sudden anguish. 

No one had given him a kiss for many 
Giralda’s pure and dewy caress brought back to hii 
the childish kisses of the boy who had slept in h 
bosom, whose supposed wickedness had broken hi 
heart. 

“ Child with the eyes I love,” he whispered “ from 
this moment you and I are bound together with a ti 
which can never be broken !” 

He drew her to him gently, and pressed upon hei 
forehead a fatherly, reverent kiss—a caress that wa 
the seal to their new relations. 

“T will see your mother when we go up to town,’ 
said Lord ‘l'revalyan. “I will look for her in the 
theatres, and she shall accompany us to see you 
father! I must see Herbert and Fay too. Who 
knows, Giralda, but that I shall have a little family 
around me in my old age. Your father and I will 
visit together and talk of Spain, and next year I will 
open my town-house and introduce you into society. 
I am quite impatient to see these dear parents oi 
yours !” 

“T am impatient to have you see them, my lord!” 
sald Giralda, “* How joyful mamma will be! How glad 
papa will be when [ bring you to them! An 
mamma will have to work no more. She can bea 
home always! And Herbert’s dearest wish can ! 
gratified. Oh, Lord Trevalyan, I will be very gooi 
to you for your great and unparalleled gener 
me !” 

“ You say nothing of your own wants and dreams, 
said his lordship, smiling. ‘‘ You are a generous little 
creature to think of everyone else, first!” 

“Ah, no, I am not so generous!” said Giralda, 
naively. “I have mentioned the things 1 want most 
They are my dearest wishes, and their fulfilment wil! 
render me perfectly happy.” 

“It don't take much to make a young heart 
happy,” mused the marquis. “ Money at my age is 
of little account, and yet what seems to me so small 
a thing makes your face glow like the sunlight! We 
must see what else it will do. It is because I think 
so little of money, Giralda, that people call me miserly. 
They don't know how to distinguish between tho 
love of it and the utter indifference to it. But from 
this time forth they shall call me so no longer. 1 
have an object upon which to expend it—an object 
which may give an interest to the few years I may 
have to remain, and which [ had thought would prove 
so burdensome.” 

Again, with beaming eyes, Giralda expressed her 
gratitude for his generous promises. 

The morning was spent in conversation, and when 
dinner was announced at one, Lord ‘Trevalyan 
accompanied his young secretary to the dining-room, 
looking so rejuvenated that Plumpton, who waited 
at table, assisted by Rigby, stared at his lordship in 
wondering surprise. 

The valet shared her astonishment, but did not 
seem so well pleased with the change in his master 
as did the worthy Plumpton. - 

He evidently considered Giralda’s growing influenc« 
with his lordship as boding him evil. 

After dinner Lord Trevalyan, using his lame foot 
quite well, escorted Giralda back to the parlour. 

The young secretary read the morning paper aloud, 
wrote a letter, at his dictation, to engage suitable 
rooms at the London hotel where his lordship usually 
stopped, and afterwards played and sang to her 
employer, her voice sounding as glad and joyous as 
the notes of a bird. 

And after the singing she talked with the marquis, 
and more than once she laughed aloud, his lordship's 
laugh mingling with hers. 

Out in the corridor, Plumpton and Rigby listened 
to all these sounds, their souls in their eyes. 

Plumpton’s face was wreathed in smiles. 

“ Hear this!” she whispered. “ His lordship hasn’t 
laughed so for years. He hasn't laughed since Master 
Geoffrey went, except in them sarcastic barks of his’n ! 
Dohear him! Bless that child. She does carry the 
sunshine with her !” 

“She's a perfidious creature,” muttered Rigby. 
She’s been speaking up for Mr. Geoffrey. I heard hor, 
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ind little good she got by it. My lord was so ragious 
that 1 cleared out entirely. He looked worse than he 
lid the time he flung the boot-jack at my head and 
nearly finished me! Lord Adlowe ought to know 
{ her doings!” 

‘The housekeeper paid little attention to these mut- 
cvings, bestowing all her attention upon the sounds 
hat were so delightful to her. 

From the moment in which her future seemed to 
open up so brightly before her, Giralda cast aside all 
her regrets at having left her home, for, despite her 

ense of duty, many had assailed her. She was con- 
vinced now that she had done right, and she longed to 
ake Lord Trevalyan into the presence of her parents, 
1nd introduce him as her kind benefactor. 

Saturday was passed pleasantly enough, though the 
iay scemed long to the impatient little maiden, Lord 
Trevalvan driving her about the park in the phaeton. 
His foot seemed to recover miraculously fast, and 
his face beamed with a plexsantness long foreign to it. 

On Sunday, Lord Trevalyan and Giralda drove to 
he village church, and took their places in the tall 
family pew. All the villagers had heard of the young 
stranger at the park, and more than one of those who 
had loved and believed in Geoffrey Trevalyan noticed 
how like Giralda’s violet eyes were to his, and how 
strangely her delicate, patrician features resembled the 
lineaments of the Trevalyan family. 

I'he marquis heard more than one of these whis- 
pered comments, and his pride was gratified that the 
irl he had chosen to take as the pet of his old age 
should be deemed a scion of his haughty house. 

She does look like a Trevaly an,” he thought, be- 
stowing a side glance upon her—* strangely like! 
She carries herself like a dainty little princess! What 
a generous, loving heart she has! After all, I am 
not to have such a desolate old age.” 

He esco:ted her from the church to the carriage, 
with a fondness and pride he did not care to conceal. 

“Your position at Trevalyan Park, and in my 
esteem, has been made plain to these good villagers 
to day, Giralda,” he said, with a smile, as they drove 
homeward over the mountainous road in the lumber- 
ing old chariot. ‘“ You have seen their opinion of the 
new state of my affairs in their joyous luoks and 
smiles. You shall know that of Adlowe to-morrow.” 

He smiled, after his old sardonic fashion, at the 
thought of what his nephew would say to his roman- 
tic project of adopting « granddaughter. 

Giralda looked up rather apprehensively, but he 
dissipated her fears with a genial and encouraging 
regara, 

‘* You need have no fears, my child,” he observed. 
‘* The people around here will tell you that I have an 
iron will. Adlowe might as well beat himself 
against a rock as to assail my decisions. I am im- 
patient to see him. I see by your face that you are 
not. Think, then, of your mother. You may see her 
to-morrow night at the theatre, for I shall take you 
to one. And after the play is over she will take us 
to your home and to your father.” 

I'his assurance made Giralda as happy as even her 
eccentric friend could wish. : 

All that day she beamed with smiles. The next 


upon her spirit like a foreboding of evil. 

The two started for London by the early train, 
vttended by the valet and a little maid who had 

1 procured from the village to attend upon Giralda, 

Before noon the party was comfortably settled in 
is now quarters. 

After luncheon, Lord Trevalyan ordered a supply 
{ morning papers to be brought to their little sitting- 
room, and he read to Giralda the varjous theatre an- 
nouncements. 

“You do not recognise any name among all these ?” 
inquired the marquis, after reading the names of all 
the actresses of reputation. ‘ Not one sounds fami- 
liar?” 

‘Not one,” answered Giralda, with a sigh of disap- 
pointment. “I never heard of but one of the thea- 
tres before, and that one was of the Haymarket. I 
heard mamma mention that, and I remembered it, as 
it is a very odd name for a theatre.” 

“That is a clue, at least.” said Lord Trevalyan. 
‘We'll go to the Haymarket.” 

At this juncture a knock was heard on the door, 
ind a waiter entered, bearing a note on a salver. 
Having delivered it, he withdrew. 

‘It is a reply, I suppose, from Adlowe,” said 
he marquis. “I dropped him a line, informing him 
f our arrival, and requesting him to call. Ah!” 

His lordship had torn open and perused the note 
while speaking. He now said, with animation: 

“What a singular coincidence! Adlowe writes 
eaat he cannot find time to call this afternoon, having 





engagements, and that he would come this evening» 
only that he has engaged to escort the Lady Beatrice 
Hampton to the Haymarket. How singular! I 
engaged a theatre-box at the hotel-office. It hap- 
pens, as the clerk said, to be exactly opposite the 
Hampton box! Well, my little Giralda, you are for- 
tunate in the very commencement of your sight-see- 
ing. You wil behold-to-night the most gloriously 
grandly beautiful woman in London—a lady without 
heart, a magnificent marble siatue! It will be an 
event worthy your remembrance !” 
(To be continued) 


OWEN MDERMOTT. - 


I was not a professional at that time. In fact, I 
had never acted in an independant capacity, and was 
not sure that I should succeed in the peculiar calling. 
I way only two-and-twenty, and had been for nearly 
two years Captain William Kipp’s “ confidential man.” 
All who remembered “Old Kipp,”—his chin ever 
hidden beneath a heavy silken bandanna, and his 
upper lip brown with snuff—will remember that 
when he got upon the track of a rogue, said rogue 
was sure to be caught. I completed my twenty- 
second year on the fifth of July, and on the first of 
the following month Kipp laid aside his heavily 
folded bandanna, bought an extra-sized silver snuff- 
box, and retired from business, remarking to me: 

“ Bob,”—my name is Robert Rogers—‘* when you 
want a friend, come to me.” 

I thanked him, but did not know whether I should 
ever tax his kindness or not. Accident however, 
very soon decided the matter for me. 

Within a weck after my old employer's retirement, 
as I came in to dinner one day, I found a letter on 
my plate. It was from one of the wealthiest mer- 
chants in the city, a Mr. Elias Whittemore, requesting 
me to call on him in the afternoon. 

I waited on Mr. Whittemore at the appointed 
time, and upon being ushered into his presence, he 
informed me that he had sent to Captain Kipp on 
professional business, but he had returned him an an- 
swer that he had retired, and strongly recommended 
me as a person in whom every confidence might be 
placed. Mr. Whittemore then proceeded to acquaint 
me with his business. 

“Mr. Rogers,” said he, “ youcan imagine that some- 
thing is wrong. In a word, I am being robbed !— 
gradually and systematically robbed! It has been going 
on now, to my certain knowledze, for about three 
months ; and during that time I know that I have 
lost seven thousand pounds. I made the first dis- 
covery by avcident. One afternoon, about three months 
since, a young friend of mine came into my office and 
asked if I would let him place ten thousand 
pounds in my strong box for safe-keeping while he 
went into the country a few days. I gave him per- 
mission with pleasure. We counted the money, and 
I found just ten thousand. I simply pinned a 
band around it, upon which was the depositor’s 
name, with the words, ‘On deposit for a few 
days.’ , 

‘* In the course of a week my friend came for his 
money, and I happened to be alone in the office. I 
took the package from the safe ; and, as is my cus- 
tom, ranit over. I counted it once—twice—thrice 
—then turned it and counted it upon the back, 
and only nine thousand pounds. ‘ Careless!’ I 
exclaimed. I'll venture to say Preston has never 
looked to see where this money came from, but has 
taken out a thousand pounds upon the stupid suppo- 
sition that it was mine. I said this ; and yet I knew, 
all the while, that Preston was one of the most care- 
ful and methodical men in the world. This Preston 
-——Fraucis Preston—is my confidential clerk and pri- 
vate bookkeeper, sir. However, I putin the missing 
thousand, and sent my friend away feeling very 
grateful. 

Mr. Whittemore now asked me to look at his safe, 
which I did. First was a triple iron door, the centre 
plate of which was warranted to be utterly imper- 
vious to drilling, and the whole armed with a first- 
class powder-proof lock. Inside of this, set solidly 
in its bed of masonry, was a very large iron vault, or 
safe, the door of which was made as secure as 
human ingenuity had been able to accomplish. 
This vault opened, and we came to yet another safe 
—one of the very best in the world—which, of 
itself, was warranted by its makers as capable of 
withstanding any amount of fire or of burglarious 
manipulation. 

“What do you think of it?” said Whittemore, 
after I had examined the strong-box to my satisfac- 
tion. 





“T think,” I replied, “that, without the true keys» 
or faithful duplicates, no human power could reach 
the heart of this vault through its closed and care- 
fully locked doors—not in one night, at least.” 

“Just my opinion,” he rejoined ; “and yet that 
very safe is robbed continually. We have two sets 
of keys. I used to let Preston keep one set; but 
lately I have kept them both myself. I not only 
carry them home with me, but I sleep with them 
under my pillow. And yet, Mr. Rogers—by night 
—while I am away with the keys, after having 
locked the safe myself—money is stolen from that 
iron chamber!” 

“And you wish me to find out who does it?” 
said I. 

“ Yes, sir,” he answered. 

I then asked him whom he suspected. He hesi- 
tated. I told him that was to be a work of mutual 
confidence. If he could not trust me with his sus- 
picions—suspicions which had had three months for 
growth—I should prefer to stop where I was. He 
smiled, and said : 

“T have spoken of Preston. His salary is good, 
and I have lately raised it. He has a wife who, 
I fear, is rather too fond of fashion; and he has 
also two daughters who have recently become 
old enough .to appear in society—and I under- 
stand that they have made quite a sensation. You 
know how such things draw upon one’s purse. And, 
moreover—it seems hard to speak of it, but I cannot 
get around it—for two years past Preston has had 
his wife’s invalid brother on his hands to entirely pro- 
vide for. Taking all these things together I am 
led to the conclusion that the book-keeper's salary 
could not meet such heavy expenses. And there 
is one thing more: Since the discovery of the theft 
by myself Preston has been a different man,fram his 
former self. Before, he was cheerful in his greet- 
ings, smiled when he met me, never hesitated to 
ask my advice upon any matter of business—while 
now he avoids me, hangs his head when we meet, 
and never meets save when absolute necessity com- 
pels him.” 

The merchant then arose and took a fifty pound 
note from the safe, and handed the money to me. 

“ Simply on account of expenses,” he said. 

And I took it as promptly as he had offered it. 

“ Mr. Rogers, you are the son of one of my oldest 
and best frieids. Do you understand?” 

I told him, “ Perfectly.” 

“ Mr. Preston is away this afternoon, but you will 
see him here to-morrow.” 

I observed a young man drawing a glass of water 
at the ice-font. I had seen the individual before, and 
as Iturned and shook hands with my employer, I 
whispered “ Who is that drawing ice-water ?” 

“ Oh,—one of my porters,—and one of the best 
men in the office. Why?” 

“T only asked because I thought I had seen him 
before—a friendly recognition—that’s all.” 

And with this I went out, carrying with me the 
form and features of the young porter—and I car- 
ried them as distinctly as though I had had his very 
face before me. I had no other thought than to lo- 
cate him; and at length I didit. I had seen him 
on the stage of a concert saloon, where he had 
played sprightly Irish characters, and sang songs. 
His name had been down on the bills as Owen 
McDermott, and I rather thought that might be his 
true cognomen. However, that I had located the 
scene of his first introduction to my notice I was sim- 
ply certain; and the source of puzzle was, why a 
young man (not over twenty-four) of such tempera- 
ment, bound by no social ties to sedate life, possess- 
ing such a fund of wit and humour, so capitally 
adapted to light vaudeville and comedy, and evi- 
dently able to find engagement upon respectable 
boards, if he chose, should let himself to a merchant 
to perform the duties of porter. And I think any 
man of reflection, in my place at the time, would have 
marvelled as I did. 

On the next day I went down and saw Francis 
Preston. I found him to be a man of about forty 
years, slightly built, light brown wavy hair, mild, 
passive blue eyes, a face of calm, tranquil beauty— 
every feature stamped with truth and honour. He 
was bowed down—was under a cloud—a grievous 
burden was upon him—and his agony was such that 
I could lay hold upon it and feel it. Mr. Whitte- 
more introduced me to him asa son of one of his 
old friends, and then went out on pretext of business, 
offering me his seat, and thus I had an opportunity 
for conversation with the suspected book-keeper. 

Never mind what we talked about—only sufiice it 
for me to say that I could not draw him out until I 
spoke of my orphanage and my utter loneliness in 
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the world, at which his eye 
tongue loosened. 

As L lett the office on that day I said to myself— 
“ | shall take another tack. Francis Preston is not 
a thief. He could not rob his employer.” And 
then | prayed heaven, if such » moral anomaly were 
possible, that I might never know it! 

There were two places now to which I resolved to 
turn my attention for a season, leaving Preston alone 
—the office, and the residence of Owen M’Der- 
mott—for I had found that to be his true name. I 
procured @ sufficient disguise, and on the very first 
evening of my watch I was rewarded by a discovery. 
M'Dermott boarded, and the situation of the house 
was such that I had no difficulty in keeping a safe 
watch. 

On the evening in question, at about eight o'clock, 
McDermott came out dr in thea very height of 
style and fashion, and sauntered off. He stepped 
in at the Grapes and drank something, and then 
leisurely crossed the park to the hotel, where he 
stopped upom the upper corner, under the variegated 
light of a druggist’s brilliant window. But he was 
not to remain there a great while. Ere long a female 
came up, took the young man’s arm, and together 
they walked off. There was vacant look about her 
even whem ethers were excited which betrayed a 
lack of sensibility ; and it was moreover plain to be 
seen that she was not brilliant. And yet she was 
really pretty and interesting; and that she loved 
Owen M’Dermott was as clearas the deep flush upon 
her full cheeks, Luckily for her she had dimples in 
those cheeks, and one in her chin; and when she 
laughed, which was very often, the playful lines 
leapt and shotabout the eyesin a manner which added 
iinmeasurably to the beauty of the smile. Her dress 
was not showy, but it was costly ; and her jewellery 
was of the pure water. 

1 followed them to # small hotel, where I left them. 

Three dwys-after this I satin the office, towards the 
latter partef the afternoon, engaged im conversation 
with Prestom; and we were of Owen 
M'Dermott. I had asked him how he came to the 
office. 

“He came about four months ago,” said the con- 
fidential clerk. “He asked first for a clerk's, or 
bookkeeper’s, berth; then as a salesman’s; and 
wheu I had informed him that there was no opening 
of thekind he remarked that his wish was to get 
into a good, well-conducted, wholesale establishment 
of this kind, and work his way up. He had a fair 
education, and understood all the bookkeeping that 
could be learned at school ; but he knew nothing of 
business. He had a little money, and if we would 
hire him he would serve as porter for six months or 
a year; after which he should rise or go out, as he 
had evinced merit. I presented his case to Mr. 
Whittemore, and he was engaged, and a most punctual 
and attentive man has he proved himself.” 

Preston went on with quite an addition to 
his encomium, after which I think he used a 
“but,” and spoke of there being something in the 
young porter’s manner that had puzzled him; 
but I did not hear—or, I did not mark his 
words—for, while he spoke, a female entered the 
office, who at once engrossed my attention. It was the 
fe male whom I had seen with M’Dermott. There 
was no mistake—not a particle. That face was not 
tu be confounded with any other face. She entered 
the office and stopped at the station of the first 
disengaged salesman, with whom she shook hands, 
and very smilingly passed social salutations. And 
so on with halfa dozen more. Near the counting- 
house, and within two yards of where I sat, she met 
Owen McDermott, but did not recognise him—did 
not even notice that a man was near her. And so 
on his part—not so much asa glance of interest, 
or the least betrayal of a token of recognition. 

In the name of all that was wonderful! 
my eyes play me such a trick ? 
aud this one of them? 

“ Mr. Preston, who is that young lady?” 

“ Which ?” 

“T see but one.” 

He looked at me with & comical expression, and I 
siw in an an instant that he thought I was quizzing 
him. 

“My eyesight is defective at short distances,” I 
explained. “She looks familiar; but her face is all 
a blur to me.” 

“ Oh—ah,—why,—that is Miss Ellen.” 

“ Nellie ?” said I. 

“T never heard her father call her so.” 

“ Never did?” 

“No. But then he may be very different at home 
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from what he is here in his office.” 
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Mr. Whittemore’s Canghter! <A ‘mice 

appeared to my perception. I arose from my chair 
and went out into the office just in time to see Miss 
Lilen goiug down iuto the basement. There was an- 
other way of descent, and 1 went down by it, and 
sueceeded in finding a secure hiding-place with- 
out being observed by the young lady. By-and-bye, 
Owen M’Dermuott came down whistling “ The Bould 





Souldier Boy.” He discovered the lady, and was 
silent. There was a careful survey by McDermott, 


and a careful survey by Miss Whittemore; after 
which they came together in @ dark corner, where 
they conversed for two or three minutes. 

1 need not go into details. I had a certain work 
to do, and I will simply tell what bears thereupon. 
These were detached sentences whichI plainly heard. 


“Oh, yes. I put the drops in his wine when I 
turned it out. Helets me doanything for him I want 
to do. How they do make him sleep, to be sure!” 


“ And yet, Nellie, they can’t hurt him any morethan 
so much pure water. ‘I'hese drops you will give him 
to-night. You can put them in his glass before the 
wine is poured out.” 

“Dll do it,—never fear.” 

“ And if we are successful to-night to-morrow we 
will be off.” 

“Oh, my own dear Owen, you'll never, never, 
never cease to love me !” 

“How can 1? Are you not all in all to me ?” 

“ Aye—and think wiat I’ve done: With my own 
hands robbed my father of some thousands of pounds !” 

“ And to-night, darling, we'll make it enough to 
be happy on while we live. Your father will be 
sound asleep before miduight. You can then take 
the keys from beneath his pillow; put on your dis- 
guise, and join me. I shall be in the old arch.” 

The rest of their conversation consisted mostly of 
questions by Ellen touching their future cuurse, aad 
answers from M’ Dermott which [ could very plainly, 
and with absolute certainty, see were the empty 
promises and alluring devices of the easy-going, 
utterly selfish, and morally oblivives votury of gilded 
vice. 

That night I weut down to the office, to a side 
entrance of which I had duplicate keys, for the pur- 
pose of taking post of observation. I had just ap- 
plied the key to the outer door, when a finger was 
laid upon my shoulder, and I looked around. 

“* Ah—Simmons !” 

“ Eh ?—Bob !—Is it you?” 

“ Yes—and I’m glad you're here. Is this your beat?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then, on the hush, I’ve got a job here, and the 
birds are in hand. Don’t interfere with anyone who 
may enter after me.” 

“ D’ye want help ?” 

“No. They arg the last pair in the world Whitte- 
more has thought of suspecting, and will fall into 
my hands in the morning easily enough.” 

“ All right. Good luck to you.” 

“Thank you.” And with this I entered, locking 
the doors behind me. 

My first work, aiter having gained the office, was 
to fix a safe hiding-place, from which I could watch 
all that transpired in the counting-house, which I did 
by a simple arrangement of goods upon a counter 
near at hand. 

At about half-past twelve they came—McDermott 
and Miss Ellen—entering by the front door. At first 
I was a little staggered, for the porter seemingly had 
a boy with him; but I quickly discovered that a boy’s 
garb was the “ disguise” of which I had heard them 
speak. They wasted no time. First they closed the 
outer door behind them; then lighted a lamp ; then 
entered the counting-house ; and then, with the true 
keys thereto, opened the triple safe. While I was 
on the watch the merchant left all the money that 
came in after banking hours in his vault, and on the 
present occasion it chanced to be considerable, as 
M’Dermott had been aware. 

“ We shall be off before any search can be made,” 
I heard the porter say ; “‘so there can be no danger 
in making a big lift this time. And then, if there is 
search, it will be at Preston’s. ‘There’s over five 
thousand here,—let’s take three of it. It’s yours, 
and you'll be my wife before this time in another 
day.” 

** Well,” said Ellen, “take what you please.” 

“ No,” persisted Owen, “it is your money—do you 
take it.” 

And the poor, simple-minded, infatuated girl took 
out three thousand pounds, in gold and bank-notes, 
and passed it over to her companion. Then the safe 
was relocked, the light extinguished, and the twain 





I saw them take a cab, and then I went home. 

Early in the morning | called upon a proiessional 
friend to bear me company. You know what a rat 
can do at bay—end | knew not what a high-spirited 
Hibernian, of M’Dermott’s temperament, might offer 
to do upon finding himself in such a trap as I was 
ready to spring upon him. Together we went to 
his residence, where I left Watkins (so my 
friend was named) under the front window, with an 
understanding of my signal for his presence. I 
found part of the lodgers up, but not all, and among 
the latter was M’ Dermott. 

The landlady asked me who she should say had 
called with the message; and I gave her the name 
of Mark Trull. 

I concluded to have Watkins with me, so I called 
him, and let himin myself. Ina short time Owen 
M’Dermott came down, and entered the parlour. 

“ Now then, my—! Eh! What me——!” 

“ Te’s all right,-Mr. M’Dermoft. You are wanted 
at the honse of Mr. Whittemore.” ; 

“Oho! That’s yer game, is it ?” and he made a 
spring for the door ; but the hands of Watkins were 
upon him like a pair of double-threaded vices. 

“ Easy, my friend,” said I, with a smile. “I 
haven't taken all this trouble to be thwarted at this 
stage of the game. No, no.” I arose, and snapped 
a pair of very bright, clean steel ruffles upon his 
wrists, and then informed him that he could go with 
»us quietly, or he could cut up as much as he pleased. 
He broke down, and came near crying; but pre- 
sently he rallied, and, with an outh, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Go ahead. The game’s up, and I’ve lost. And 
the game is all I’ve lost. By ! [ve done 
nothing for which the law can touch me! So go 
ahead, the sooner the better.” 

And beyond vhis I spoke not a dozen words with 
Owen M’Dermott. He gave himself up to my gui- 
dunce, but kept his tongue still. 

I took a cab for the three of us, and proceeded 
directly to the dwelling of Mr. Whittemore, and, 
sitting by M "Dermott’s side, | told to Mr. Whit- 
temore everytliing I liad seen, heard, and done in 
connection with the robbery of his treasure; and in the 
cud I turned to my prisoner: 

* Owen M’Dermott, have I told the truth ?” 

Andhe answered, without a moment's hesitation, 
+7,” 

And then Mr. Whittemore arose, and asked me if 
I would leave the prisoner with him, and give him 
the key of the handcuifs; and when | had told him, 
Yes, he said: 

“Call upon me, at my office, at half-past four, this 
afternoon. ‘Till then, excuse me.” At the appointed 
time 1 was at the merchant’s oflice, and 1 found him 
looking ten years older than he had looked that 
morning. He was broken beneatha heavy weight, 
and his words were few. 

“Mr. Rogers,” he said, “may I depend upon the 
good faith of the officer who was with you this 
morning ?” 

I assured him upon that point, and he proceeded : 

“Tt is all settled. I made M’Dermott confess to 
my child that he should have ere long deserted her 
if she had gone away with him, and that it was the 
money, and not her, that he sought. He met her first 
at a fancy bazaar. He learned who she was, and hav- 
ing discovered her lack of mental strength, he applied 
himself to the work of bending her to his own pur- 
posos—with what result we have seen. He has left 
the city, and I have his word that he will not return 
for three years, and that he will never speak with my 
daughter again. However, I do not think Ellen 
would listen to him more. As for my poor child—I 
can only hope. 

“ And now, sir, I can only add, that I am deeply 
grateful for what you have done, as well as for the very 
quiet manner in which you have done it; and I trust 
this will sufficiently recompense you. If not, come to 
me, and | will make it more. My. Preston can never 
sufticiently thank you, because I shall never let him 
know what a load of suspicion against him you re- 
moved from my mind. But I may inform you that 
[ have almost doubled his salary, and he has gone 
home, 1 think, the happiest and most grateful man I 
ever saw.” 

I did not open the envelope which Mr. Whittemore 
had given me a until I reached home. I found one 
thousand pounds in it. At first 1 feared he had 
made a mistake. A thousand pounds for catching a 
thief? But I thought of his daughter saved, and 





concluded that all was right. 
I did not go back for more pay ; but from that time 
my fate was sealed as a detective ; and 1 have had no 


8.0. J. 





departed by the way they had found entrance. 








reason to complain of the result. 
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| A VOLCANIC’ WONDER: KILANEA PELE, SANDWICH ISLANDS. | 


VOLCANIC WONDERS. 


KILANEA PELE, ISLAND OF HAWAII. 

HAWAII, the most easterly and largest of the 
Sandwich Islands, is particularly elevated on its 
Its most especial wonder is the volcanic 
mountain of Mauna Loa which is situated at rather 
more than forty miles from the Mission Station 
of Napolo, in the district of Kealakeakua. Although 
nearly three miles in height it deceives the eye 
as to its vast magnitude by the gradually-rounded 
dome shape of its summit, which, half way down, 
measures sixty feet in diameter. 

At an elevation of somewhat more than two thou- 
sand ove hundred andeighty-four feet is a vast plain, 
some twenty miles in width, from which rises the 
dome of Mauna Loa. 

In this plain is the wonderful crater of Kilanea, of 
the vast dimensions of which somegdea nay be formed 
by the fact that it is tliree and a half miles long, two 
and a half wide, and over a thousand feet deep. Ata 
depth of 660 feet from the upper edge, a black 
ledge of lava surrounds it on every side, varying in 
width from 600 to2,0(0 feet, which is constantly under- 
going some change, as is formed by the continuous 
rising of the molten lava in the great lakes which 
after it subsides, leaves this deposit; from the black 
ledge to the bottom of the crater is 384 feet. 

This great lake, or lake of fire, is the marvel of the 
voleano. It is situated at the southern extremity 
of the crater, and is fifteen hundred feet long by one 
thousand feet wide. The whole of this space was 
filled (as described by.a late visitor) with liquid fire 
in a constant state of slow ebullition, while every now 
and then huge masses .of red hot matter or rocks, 
many tons in weight, were ejected to the height of 
from seventy to eighty feet, falling back into the 
molten mass with a duli.and. heavy sound. 

The bottom of the large crater, which is seen in 
the middle distance of the view, is covered with in- 
numberable cones, varing in height from 30 to 50 
feet, some showing no signs -of action, while others 
puff out fumes of sulplurous smoke or emit slight 
jects of flame. Occasionally, the surface of the 
distant lake of fire rises, overflows its brim and long 
streams of liquid lava flow over this, the great crater, 
and look like enormous serpents: winding their way 
among the cones. 

The light from this great reservoir of fire was 
sufficient to enable one to read‘the smallest print, 
although at a distance of five-hundred feet above it, 
and the vapour and steam that were constantly es- 
caping were so rarified as not to impede the view, 
but, spreading out overhead, only .became visible in 


west coasts. 


| when such a vent as this is required. 


| secing this, and those few who can visit this remote 
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a bright and beautiful cloud, which, illuminated from] 
the lake below, seemed to sink and rise alternately. 
To look upon all this, to reflect upon the situation | 
ou which you stand, with the vast immeasurable fires 
that roll beneath, encompassed by huge basaltic | 
walls, emitting clouds of sulphurovs fumes, while | 
enormous rocks are hurled into the air, threatening 
you every moment with destruction—this requires | 
strengh of nerve, and draws the mind to reflect on | 
what must be the state of the interior of our world | 
All notions | 
or usual ideas of volcanic craters are dissipated on | 


portion of the globe will do w@il to visit Mauna 


Lea. 





Great Storm AT BrvuGeEs.—A frightful storm 
The claps of thunder were terrific, and rain, mixed 
with hail, fell in torrents. The standing crops and | 
the fruit trees are seriously damaged. The church 
of Saint Andre was reduced to ashes. Most of the 
ornaments were saved, but the altar—a chef deurre of 
the 14th century—and the organ, renowned through- 
out the neighbourhood, were utterly destroyed. 
ReLicious Institutions IN AvustTria.—Austria 
possesses at present 263 nunneries and 4,390 nuns. 
They are thus distributed:—Tyrol has 103, Bohemia 
53; Austria proper, 47 ; Moravia, 19 ; Salzburg, 17 ; 
Styria, 17; and Carinthia, 8. Besides these there 
are 287convents in the empire with 5,348 monks, 
3,441 of whom are priests, and 1,877 lay brothers. 
They are thus divided : Bohemia has 78 ; Tyrol, 66; 
Austria proper, 66 ; Moravia, 34; Styria, 28 ; Salz- 
burgh, 9; and Carinthia, 6. Thus 10,208 persons 
in Austria have devoted themselves to a religious life. 
Sap Fate or a CountTEss In ITaty.—A terrible 
tragedy is reported by a correspondent at Rome. A 
Neapolitan countess, the widow of a well-known par- 
tisan of Mazzini, who was assassinated some few 
years back by his associates, has been murdered in a 
railway carriage. She left Naples for Rome on the 
5th of August, accompanied by two persons who ap- 
peared to be Piedmontese officers. The three got 
into a coupé together, but when the police visited the 
carriage at Isvletta the officers had disappeared, and 
the dead body of the countess lay on the floor of the 
carriage with a bullet through her brain. Her purse 
and jewellery were untouched, and the crime is attri- 
buted to a political motive. Notwithstanding the 
utmost-exertions of the police, no trace of the mur- 


| gical, rural, or pwely ideal subjects. 


| 
| 
broke, a few days ago, over Bruges and its environs. | 





derers has yet been found. 


DiscovERY oP A PAINTING AT PomPEII.—An im- 
portant discovery has been made at Poinpeii—namely,, 
that of a painting, found in a chamber adjoining the 
one which was opened at the time of the Princess 
Margherita’s excursion. The picture represents tlie 
circus such as it existed not long before the eruption, 
and is the first of this kind which has been brought 
to light, as the Romans ordinarily selected my thelo- 
The represen- 
tation shows that the amphitheatre was planted with 
trees. The execution is not above mediocrity. Near 


| the circus is to be seen a large editice, of which 
| hitherto not the slightest indication existed. Com- 


mander Fiorelli is said to have the intention of im- 
mediately searching for this building, so as to com- 
plete the knowledge already possessed of the buried 
city. ‘lhe painting has been detached from the wall 
on which it was executed, and will be removed to the 
museum at Naples, in order to be protected from the 
action of the atmosphere. 

Tue Stup oF THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR.— 
There is a standing order at Zanzibar, given by the 
Sultan to the “groom of the stole,” that all. English 
naval oflicers be supplied with saddle horses at wish. 
On first going to the “ Royal Stables” I was much 
surprised at the state of affairs ; there were about fifty 
Arab steeds, some under a shed, standing on the 
roughest of stones. The whole place was anything 
but wholesome or clean. Other horses were tethered 
to rings, standing exposed to the sun, their legs belng 
weakened thereby—in fact, spoilt. An Arab, gor- 
geously dressed, is supposed to look after them,. but 
he only seemed to look at them all day ;.there he sat, 
doubtless admiring his favourite beast, content to see 
them follow his own race to degeneration. I was 
much disappointed, for instead of the Arab steeds of 
my imagination, this Royal stud of an Arab Sultan 
consisted of about fifty horses, out of which not more 
than three would have been fit for Rotten Row. 
Most of the others were scarcely fit for harness ; and, 
after taking many rides, we found they were: really 
worse than they looked—generally very weak.in the 
knees, and addicted to stumbling. It must not be 
imagined that our cavalcade on setting out was 
mounted on noble, fiery steeds, ornamented with rich 
trappings ; many of us had pieces of string for bri- 
dles, one minus stirrups, the others minus other things, 
and all seedily arrayed. I do not wish to detract 
from the kindness of the Sultan, for he provided his: 
best ; it is, however, a thousand pities to see such a 
good breed spoilt. The Sultan rarely uses his horses. 
—the exercise is too great. A few years ago the Arabs 
were as fond of riding as Englishmen are of cricket. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

“THERE is another claimant,” the lawyer said, 
though without his usual harshness. 

He noticed that his remark drew the rosy bloom 
from the fair cheeks of the lovely stranger, and that 
a shade of sadness fell upon her face. 

She remained silent a moment, and then continued, 
in the same sweet voice: 

“Mr. Raymond, if I were not sure that Iam the 
lost Countess Perdita, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella D’Ossiri, I would not ask your aid. If this 
other claimant be really the true lost countess, I shall 
rejoice in the happiness of the father and mother 


MARK. 





“Why have you applied to me?” interrupted Mr. 
Raymond. 

“You were in Spain when the child was stolen by 
Inez de Parma. You were a witness of the act 

“Stay! you are saying too much!” exclaimed Mr. 
Raymond. 

ty 

“I say yes! Be silent on that point, if you require 
my aid in this matter. What I saw in Spain I may 
hereafter tell. Upon what do you base your claims?” 

His words were framed harshly, and his sentences 
were abrupt. This arose from habit; but his voice 
was modulated to a generous frankness unknown to 
his lips for many a year. 

“TVirst, upon my extraordinary resemblance to the 
duchess,” 

_ ‘The resemblance is extraordinary, but by itself 
is worthless as evidence in a court of law.” 

“Next, upon the possession of the garments worn 
by the infant when stolen. Garments which will be 
recognized by the duchess.” 

“Why should they be recognised by the duchess ?” 

“The duchess embroidered them herself. She 
dressed the infant a few hours before it was stolen. 
I possess those garments, and the finger-rings worn 
by the infant.” 

“You will have to prove how they became 
yours.” 

“Listen: The infant Countess Perdita slept in an 
apartment adjoining that of the duchess, and in the 
care of a nurse who called herself Maria La Forge. 
‘That nurse was Inez de Parma. At midnight Inez 
stole from the palace, bearing the infant in a mantle. 
She had already twice left the palace, carrying each 
time a heavy casket of jewels. In the street, at the 
private entrance of the palace, the wind tore the veil 
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[THE BRAVO RECOGNISED. | 


from the face of the child. The light of a lamp fell 
upon her features, and she was seeu—by whom ?” 

“By James Raymond,” replied the lawyer, more 
and more amazed. “ It does not matter if I admit that.” 

“You did not recognise her,” returned the lady ; 
“but your suspicions were aroused, and you followea 
the carriage in which she fled until it halted before 
the private entrance of the residence of Inez, Coun- 
tess de Parma!” 

“ Ah, then some one must have followed me !” 
the lawyer. 

“ Yes—Pedro Diaz.” 

“Pedro Diaz! ‘Then you are the one whom he is 
to produce as the lost countess ?” 

“What? Is hein this city—that dreadful ruffian ?” 
exclaimed the lady, in genuine terror. 

“ You fear him, lady ?” 

“T tremble at his name!” 

“You need not tremble here, lady. 
in prison to-morrow.” 

“ Ah—thank heaven for that!” said the lady, re- 
gaining her composure. “ You do not know that he 
has threatened to take my life. But let me continue 
my story of the abduction: 

“ You saw the nurse enter the mansion of Inez de 
Parma with the child ; and you sawa man in acloak 
glide into the house immediately after? You spoke 
to this man, and he recognised yon; but he made no 
reply. Am I right?” 

“You are. The man wore a cloak, and seemed to 
have something in his arms,” replied the lawyer. 

“He had an infant,” said the lady. 

“Ah! Then two infants wére carried into the 
mansion of the Countess de Parma?” 

“Yes—two female infants. One was Perdita 
D’Ossiri, borne in the arms of Inez de Parma. The 
other was—I have never been told who—carried by 
the man in the cloak. This man had followed the 
carriage of the Countess de Parma, to which you clung, 
from the D’Ossiri Palace, and bore in his arms that 
unknown infant. This unknown infant was clothed 
exactly as the duchess had clothed her child—the 
embroidery of the dress so similar that the difference 
was barely recognisable. The resemblance of infant 
to infant was remarkable, 

“ Inez de Parma, after entering her mansion, threw 
aside her disguise as nurse. While doing so she left 
the sleepiug Perdita in an ante-chamber, in the 
charge of a woman named Rosa Buetta, Remember 
the name of that woman—Rosa Baetta!” 

The lawyer nodded, and wrote the name in his 
note-book. There was an air of truth about this 
handsome young lady which impressed him pro- 
foundly. 
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| “Rosa Baetta and the man in the cloak were 
| lovers.” 

| “ But this man in the cloak,” interrupted the law- 
| yer. “What was his name?” 

“ Pedro Diaz.” 

“ Ah, now I begin to see. 

“For a long time,” continued the lovely stranger, 
“ Pedro Diaz had learned the purpose of the Countess 
de Parma. He was informed by Rosa Baetta, his 
spy; his lover. Rosa hated the countess, whose maid 
she was, because she knew that the countess had 
once loved Pedro, had been beloved by him, had been 
his wife. Infatuated with a passion for Pedro, Rosa 
served him in everything. Had Pedro bidcen hei 
to stab the countess, Rosa would have done it gladly. 

“ ‘’herefore Pedro Diaz knew he could depeud upoii 
Rosa in the execution of the plot he had conceived. 
He detested the Countess de Farma. He hated the 
Duke D'Ossiri. Besides he wished to secure two 
large sums of money.” 

“Will you explain the last,” said the attentive 
lawyer, who, though hitherto convinced that Carola 
was the lost countess, felt that Pedro Diaz was 
capable of counter-plot against Inez de Parma. 

“He expected by gaining possession of the stolen 
infant countess he could at some future time win a 
great reward from the duke and duchess. He sup- 
posed that Inez de Parma would destroy the child. 
‘Therefore, as he was to receive a large sum for de- 
stroying a child, an infaut girl, he resolved to ex- 
change infants secretly, and thus, while earning his 
unholy reward, cast the crime upon his former wife.” 

“But the other child? Whose child was she?” 
demanded the lawyer. 

“T do not know. If I knew I could not reveal it 
without the consent of another.” 

“ And that other?” 

“Ts Rosa Baetta.” 

“Where is she ?” 

“In this city. You wonder why we are in London. 
Be patient.” 

The lawyer arose and lighted the lamps. The hour 
was after sunset, and the situation of the private 
office made it very obscure at that time. 

“Then you do not know who that infant was?” 
he said, as a sign that she should go on with the 
narrative. 

“I am not at liberty to state what I suspect,” sho 
replied. “I'he infants were exchanged. Pedro Diaz 
hastened away with the infant countess, avd when 
Inez de Parma returned to the ante-room Rosa Baetta 
said : 

“* My lady, this is a beautiful child.’ 


” 








“¢T care nothing for its beauty,’ replied the coun- 
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tess. ‘Come, we anust reach the French frontier as 
soon as possible.’ 

“She did not so much as glance at the infant, but 
Liurried to her carriage, followed by Rosa Baetta, who 
carried the child. 

“You, vigilantly watching, saw the eeuntess and 
recognised her as she ente the carriege. Rosa 
Baetta also saw you, and recognised you, though she 
did not then inform her mistress. When she did the 
countess was in France, and eared nothing for the 
matter then. 

“The affair had been planned for months. The 
countess had seeretly sold albthat remained of a once 
large property. Relays of fleet horses had been sta- 
tioned all along the route of flight, so that long be- 
fore the bereaved parents suspected that their treach- 
erous nurse was Inez de Parma, the countess was in 
l'ranee. ‘ ° 

“vom France she sailed for England. Itosa Ba- 
etta rejoined Pedro Diaz, whe was then in Italy 
with the infant Countess Perdita——” 

“ Yourself?” 

“Myself. At length Rosa and Pedro quarrelled, 
ind she fled from him to Getmany, taking me with 
her. 

“ Pedro Diaz pursued. Not because he loved Rosa, 
but to kill her and to regain possession of me. 

“To relate how he pursued us, how we escaped, 
iow often he traced us, how narrowly we evaded his 
pertinacious pursuit—a pursuit extending ever all 
Europe, even into Asia, and embracing several years, 
would take hours. 

“At length, by a stratagem, Rosa caused Pedro'to 
believe that she and I had perished of the plague im 
(oustantinople, and after that we were unmolested. 

* Rosa Baetta, finding that I had talents, reared 
wie for the Opera, and thus it was that I became 
famous as the Prima Donna Zaretta.” 

“Why did not Rosa restore you to the duke? 
She would have been well rewarded.” 

“She dreaded the anger of the duke. She dreaded 
the officers of justice in Madrid. She deleyed until 
to delay became a habit, and so the time passed on 
uvtil she saw you this morning.” 

“Saw me! Where?” 

“ Did you notice a woman of middle height who 
met you, passed you, turned and followed you, 
touched you upon tle shoulderand asked if you were 
not James Raymond, and if you had never been in 
Spain?” 

“IT remember. She wore a veil, and I replied that 
{ was James Raymond and that I had lived in Spain. 
i remember. So that woman was Rosa Baetta?” 

“ Yes, and then she resolved to procure your aid 
in restoring me to my parents, and in proving that 
{ am the lost countess.” 

“ Where is the Duke D’Ossiri ?” asked the lawyer. 

“In Spain, we suppose.” she replied, frankly. 

“You have not heard that he is elsewhere ?” 

“We do not know that lie lives. He may be dead. 
My mother may be dead also,” she said, in a sad 
tone, while her beautiful eyes filled with tears. “It 
is more than a year since Kosa has heard from Spain, 
and then she heard that the duke was in feeble 
health.” 

“When did Rosa Bactta inform you that you 
were the lost countess ?” 

*'To-day. Soon after she met you.” 

‘ And you never suspected that you were of noble 
birth 2?” 

“Never. I have always, till to-day, believed that 
Liosa Bactta was my mother. She has always been 
kind to me, and I love her. She is in feeble health, 
and L rejoice that Tam able to support her, to give 
her everything.” 

There was something so pure, so gentle, yet so 
resolute in the air of the beautiful stranger, that the 
lawyer was deeply moved. The story was plausible. 
While he mused, she said, smiling : 

“Rosa Baetta is superstitious. I am not; yet to 
please her we are to visit the celebrated fortune- 
teller, Senora Goliara, to-night. Mother Rosa thinks 
the fortune-teller can tell her of my future destiny. 
Weare to go there to-night at ten o'clock.” 

To the duchess !” mentally exclaimed the startled 
lawyer. “She most not go there! Ah, if Alfred 
only loved this one instead of the‘other—that is if 
this is the lost countess. I am in doubt. Carola 
may be—this one may be. Certainly this one re- 
sembles the duchess. Yet Carolastrongly resembles 
theduke. Now which is the lost countess? Iknow 
that Inez de Parma has reared Carola under the be- 
lief that she is the infant stolen by her from the 
duke’s palace. Knowing that, I have schemed to 
make Alfred and Carola deeply in love with each 
other, biding my time to say to my son: 

“*You have married a countess; the daughter of 
a duke! 

. “Then Iwould prove the truth of my words by 
forcing the duke and duchess to acknowledge their 


lost daughter. 1t is possible, however, that IT have 


nearly succeeded in leading my only son to fall 
madly in love with some low-born, base-born girl, 
picked from the streets of Madrid by that scoundrel 
Pedro Diaz to carry out his ferocious scheme of 
vengeance ?” 

James Raymond felt the perspiration exuding from 
his forehead as these thoughts arose iu his mind. 

“If this stranger is the lost countess, who is 
Carola, who so remarkably resembles the duke?” 
he mused. “If Carola is the lost countess, who is 
this stranger, who so remarkably resembles the 
duchess? It is these mysterious resemblances 
which puzzle me. But come! This stranger has 
produced no proof of what she has said. I am foolish 
—I am bewildered, because I cannot control my 
passion for the duchess, and this stranger is the 
perfect image of the duchess at the time when I fell 
at her feet only to be rejected.” 

He was silent for a moment, during which his 
thoughts came rapidly. 

“ Lady,” he said, at length, “ean you persuade Rosa 
Baetta to come hither as svon as possible, bringing 
with her those and all other proofs—the infant gar- 
ments, the finger-ring, &c. ?” 

“To-morrow we will come——” 

“o-night.” he interrupted, firmly. “When I 
undertake a case I never delay. It is now eight, 
er verynearly. In half-an-hour bring Rosa Baetta 
and all the proofs of your story. Tell her that I 
have seen Pedro Diaz this day, twice, and that she 
must make haste. On no account visit the fortune- 
teller’s, for Pedro Diaz haunts the place.” 

The stranger, whom we will call Zaretta, trembled 
as she listened to those words. The keen-eyed and 
observant lawyer noticed this. 

““She may be an impostor, but if so, at least uncon- 
sciously. It is very plain that she fears Pedro Diaz. 
It isnot she, therefore, whom he is to produce as the 
lost eountess to-morrow, or he would have been seen 

Rosa Baetta.” 

“Twill return within half-an-hour, sir,” said Za- 
retta, resuming her heavy veil and gliding from the 
office. 

He accompanied her through the outer office, where 
the porter alone remained to close the doors. As she 
issued into the street, and was borne awayin the 
carriage, the lawyer turned to the porter, who was a 
stout, ill-formed fellow enough, yet perfectly obedient 
to his employer. 7 

“ Denton, do you know where Dr. Harlin lives ?” 

* Dr. Harliu ? Ob, that’s him as keeps the private 
madhouse 7” 

“Tee. 

“T know where he lives, sir—at his mad-house, of 
course, and a fine residence that same, only it is not 
myself that “ 

“Silence. I wish you to deliver a note to him 
immediately. Have a cab at the door while 1 write 
the note.” 

The porter hurried away, while the lawyer turned 
to the desk of one of his clerks, upon which a lamp 
was burning, aud wrote afew peremptory lines which 
were addressed to Dr. Harlin. 

The active porter soon returned, saying that the 
cab was at the door. 

“Get into it, and use all haste to place this note 
in the hands of Dr. Harlin. You need not return to- 
night, uuless you fail to find the doctor. I will 
close the oflice.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the porter, hurrying 
away. 

The locality of the lawyer’s office was dimly 
lighted, that portion of the street being little inhabi- 
ted except by day. <A street lamp burned here and 
there, at long intervals, and as the lawyer peered 
from the front-office door he saw pass by at a rapid 
pace the cloaked form of Pedro Diaz. 

The Portuguese seemed in haste, for he walked 
fast, gazing at times over his broad shoulders as he 
proceeded. 








CHAPTER VII 

JAMES RAYMOND, standing in the dark shadow of 
his oftice-door, was unseen by Pedro Diaz, though 
he saw the flash aud gleam of the bravo’s fierce eyes 
as he glanced over his shoulder. 

“He fears that he is followed,” thought the law- 

er. 
This was true. Pedro, who had recognised Mr. 
Flaybank a detective, that officer having been 
pointed out to him by a robber-friend, instinctively 
feared that the detective was in trace of the per- 
petrator of the late robbery at the house of James 
Raymond. 

As the Portuguese was the perpetrator of that 
crime his guilt warned him to shun all acquaintance 
with officers of justice. He had succeeded in evading 
the pursuit of the officer by passing through the 
drinking saloon, had returned to his room unfollowed, 
aud shown himself to Miss Parnail at the window, as 








related in our first chapter. 





It was a few minutes after that event when a ser- 
vant delivered to him the note written by Miss Par- 
nail. 

This note read as follows: 

“Pgpro Draz: I have seen and recognised you. 
Of course you have also recognised me. I do not 
fear you, nor anything that you dare dv. Your 
disclosures to Dr. Kampton prompt me to seek an 
interview. If you wish to bargain with me upon any 
subjeet of the past or or the present visit me this 
night at ten o’vlook. J. pe P.” 

The perusalof this note forced a harsh, triumphant 
laugh from the bearded lips of the burly Portu- 


guese. 
“She does not fear me, nor anything that I may 
do, she says,” he growled, gazing at the note as if it 
heard hi: and understood him. “ But we know bet- 
ter. She does, the cunning devil. She is rich and 
holds a high station insociety. She knows that I can 
pull her down, make known who sheis, and what she 
did in Spain. She shall pay me a high price. Come, 
I have seen the Duchess D’Ossiri to-day. That was 
lucky. Iam to be paid twelve thousand pounds if I 
roduce the lost countess. What if I tell Inez do 
arma, and demand in hand as much, if not more, 
not to lead the duchess to her house, into the pre- 
sence of Sevorita Carola, and say: 
**Behold! This is the-lost countess.’ 
“Tf she.pays me or not I intend to win the twelve 


‘thousand. Bah! if I dared to show my face in Ma- 


drid I think I could make more than this. 

* But they want my head yonder in Spain; they 
want it yonder in Portugal, in Italy, in France, and 
in Germany ; they wish to choke me to death. Only 
in England am Isafe; but I am not safe here ; confound 
that burglary. Had I waited a few weeks, say uv- 
til to-morrow, I should not tremble because I see a fa- 
moas detective in the street. But courage! He 
may not have come here tesee me, or rather to trace 
the robbery. 

“I will secure the twenty-five thousand pounds 
to-morrow, and then leave Europe. I think a man 
may live iu Turkey—a man like Pedro Diaz —with 
twenty-five thousand pounds. It shall be done; [ 
will visit Countess Inez at ten.” 

With this resolve he gazed again from the win- 
dow. It was not so dark yet but that he could clearly 
discern the features of those passing in the streets. 
‘The sun had still a few minutes to clothe the earth 
with his parting beams, and, as he gazed out, a car- 
riage containing two ladies, rolled past. 

One of these ladies was of middle age, or perhaps 
fully forty; the other was about eighteen, elegant 
and beautiful. ‘Their veils were fluttering above 
their bonnets, and the Portuguese saw their faces, 
even their eyes, plainly. 

He uttered a hoarse growl of utter astonishment 
as his gaze was fixed upon these faces. The carriage 
was moving slowly, aud he had ample time to study 
them closely. 

‘hey did uot raise their eyes to his. True, they 
glanced here and there, as strangers do in a large 
city, and doubtless their glances swept over his face. 
But they did not look at him; they did not recog- 
nise him. Had they recognised him the elder lady 
would have shrieked, and perhaps the younger one 
also. ; 

‘The elder lady was: Rosa Baetta. The younger 
lady was Zaretta, she who claimed to be the lost coun- 
tess. 

The carriage was one of those so fashioned that 
the top may divide and the interior be fully exposed, 
and was open just as it reached a spot midway be- 
tween the residence of Miss Parnail—that is the re- 
sidence of the Countess Inez de Parma—and the house 
in which was Pedro Diaz. The elder lady said to 
the driver: 

“ Close the top of the carriage.” 

The vehicle was halted, for no footman was in at- 
tendance, and thus Lusa Baetta and Sencrita Zaretta, 
who claimed to be the lost Countess Perdita, were 
for a moment between two houses, in one of which 
was Pedro Diaz, in the other, Countess Inez de 
Parma, former wife of Pedro Diaz, abductor of the 
lost countess, mother of Dr. Kampton, who was the 
son of Pedro Diaz, and believer that Carola was the 
lost countess. 

In the latter house was also Carola, perhaps the 
lost countess, perhaps the child of nobody, or of 
somebody usually called nobody. While in the par- 
lour of that house was her lover, Alfred Raymond, 
who has not yet been introduced to the reader. 

The carriage having been closed moved on, leav- 
ing Zaretta to that interview with the lawyer which 
we have already narrated. Thusit will be seen that 
while Zaretta conversed with James Raymond, Rosa 
Baetta awaited her return in the carciage before his 
office. 

That some one was in the carriage as Zaretta en- 
tered it, the lawyer saw, but he did not suspect that 
it was Kosa Baetta. 
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After their carriage had passed thé house in which 
the Portuguese resided, he snatched up his hat and 
cloak to follow it. 

“] heard she was dead, and the girl also,” he 
wuttered, as he stepped into the street, “but as I 
live I believe I have just seen them both. I will 
ivliow that carriage.” 

The vehicle, as we know, pursued its course to- 
wards the office of James Raymond, and thither Pedro 
Diaz would have followed it, had he not suddenly 
met two gentlemen, face to face. 

These gentlemen were both aged, white-haired, 
cark-featured, and the moment before they met the 
Portuguese, grave and silent. 

But as they moved aside to allow him to pass, 
each, as if moved by a mutual impulse, exclaimed in 
ltalian : 

“It is Diaz, the assassin !” 

“It is the prince and his secretary!” cried Pedro, 
wheeling and plunging into a dark alley. 

His movements were so fleet that the aged gentle- 
men could not follow, and immediately lust sight of 
him. 

Pedro ran through the alley to the next street, 
down which he hastened, towards a crowd collected 
arvund some puppet-shcw. He found his way,through 
the crowd and then burried on. 

“They must have lost sight of me by this time,” 
he thought. ‘* What brought them to England? 
All who know me are in this city. Well, to-morrow 
will see me leaving it.” : 

He paused to wipe his steaming face and fore- 
head, and glanced over his shoulder. A great deal 
of his life had been passed in darting glances over 
his shoulders, and he was expert in divining whether 
le was followed. 

“T have lost sight of the carriage,” he muttered, 
as he moved on, undecided as to his course. 

Another sharp glance over his shoulder. He did 
not like what he saw. He caught a pair of keen 
eyes peering at him. The eyes were those of a 
wowan, whose head was turned away the instant 
after her glance met that of the Portuguese. 

He moved on; walked fast and changed his 
course every minute. A quick glance over his 
shoulder showed him that the woman held him in 
sight. 

“Oh! So I am dogged! Dogged by a woman !" 
le mused. “It is doubtless that accursed detective. 
You may follow, whoever you are, but I will shak 
you off very soon.” . 

He entered a house boldly; passed through it, 
left it by the rear, left its startled inmates staring 
at each other in amazement. Entered another in 
another street. Passed through that as he had the 
other, throwing its peaceful inhabitants into con- 
sternation by his coolaudacity. Wandered here and 
there, ever watching, until, as we have seen, his 
devious course bore him past the office of James 
Raymond. . 

* You are free as yet,” muttered the lawyer, as the 
Portuguese vanished ia the distance, “ but to-mor- 
row before daylight you will be arrested.” 

He turned from the door and paced to and fro in 
the front office, a strange feeling of uneasiness mak- 
ing him restless. This feeling was so oppressive 
that it annoyed him greatly. 

He was about to do what he had never contem- 
plated doing in all his life. He was about to perpetrate, 
deliberately, a heinous crime—a crime punishable at 
that day with death. 

But this purpose was not that which weighed 
upon his senses. In his career as a noted lawyer 
he had seen so much of crime, had so much to do 
with criminals, that his sceptical nature regarded 
crime as something natural and inherent with human 
principle. With him all mortality was fear of the 
law or the habit of education ; crime was defiance of 
the law or the habit of ignorance and audacity. 

His present oppressive uneasiness of mind and 
body arose from a mysterious presentiment of near 
and rapidly approaching peril of his life. 

The very shadows upon the walls, cast there by 
the solitary lamp as its sickly rays fell faintly upon 
vacant desks and tall stools, seemed to assume 
shapes of warniug. He was not superstitious, yet 
he shuddered with a chilly, strange sense of terror. 

As time passed on he became impatient, and vented 
his feelings in incoherent sentences : 

“Why does the man not come? What is this 
fear? It is certainly colder than it was. Will she 
come, and if she does will she bring the proofs? Dr. 
Kampton loves Carola! Why do I think of him 
now? That shadow on the wall strangely resembles 
the figure of a man—a man striking something with 
—yes, a hatchet. What does the shadow below the 
hatchet resemble? As 1 live, it looks much like 
auother man sitting down. I wish Harlin would 
come. I suppose Alfred has acted upon my note, and 
that he and Carola are already at my house. Pedro 
Diaz, you will not rob that house again.” 





Cold and shivering, while sweat bathed his face 
and brow, he passed his handkerchief over them and 
tossed it upon a desk near him. 

The shadow of the handkerchief loomed up large 
and distinct in outline as it fell upon the wall. 

His restless eye, glancing here and there as he 
paced the office, soon fell upon this shadow. He 
paused and regarded it with surprise. 

“Tt is a perfect profile of a human face,” he mut- 
tered. “The faceof a man, moustached, a tuft upon 
the chin, straight, high forehead, aquiline nose—a 
handsome profile, and seems quite familiar, too. 
Why, it is the profile of that daring rou¢, Kaimpton,” 

He snatched up the handkerchief, saying, in a 
bitter tone : 

“ Any shape but that! for I despise that man. He 
dared to make a jest of me in open court. Ah, some 
one comes. It is Harlin.” 

He advanced to meet a man who had entered with 
a hasty step, @ man clad in black, wearing gold 
spectacles, and a professional air, though his harsh, 
cruel and sinister features smacked rather of house- 
breaking than of the noble art of medicine. 

This man hastened towards the lawyer rapidly, and 
when very near tohim asked in an apprehensive whis- 
per: 

“Arewealone? Good. Has anything turned up 
to endanger my defence? Any new witness ? Curse 
‘em! I thought I had got themall out of the way.” 

“Come into my private office,” replied the lawyer. 
“ Your defence is impregnable as I have planned it, 
Dr. Harlin. It is not for that I wish to see you.” 

The doctor drew a long breath of relief. His scoun- 
drelism had involved him in prosecution which me- 
naced him with the halter, and his guilty fears had 
led him to imagine that his lawyer had discovered 
some vital flaw in his intended defence. 

“Do you leave your front office open?” asked the 
ie, as he followed the lawyer into the private 
office. 

“What is there in a lawyer’s office worth steal- 
ing ?” replied Mr. Raymond, ina sardonic tone. “ My 
safe is in this office, not out there. Besides, I expect 
clients to-night, and it would not do to drive them 
away with closed dvors.” 

They were soon engaged in earnest conversation, 
and at its conclusion the doctor returned to the front 
office. There he seated himself at a desk, as if he 
were a clerk, and busied himself in writing. 

His carriage was in the street, but as his driver 
was accustomed to wait upon the convenience of his 
master the doctor gave him no orders. 

It was not long before another carriage rolled up, 
and from it descended Zaretta and Rosa Baetta, who 
immediately entered the front office. 


(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 





AN order has been received at Chatham Dockyard, 
directing the construction of a target of unusual 
strength, to be used at Shoeburyness in the trials 
which are about being carried out with various des- 
criptions of artillery, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the effects of vertical firing. 

A Great TuRKIsH Bripgzr.—A French concern, 
the Compagnie des Chantiers de la Seyne, is under- 
stood to have been charged by the Turkish Govern- 
ment with a colossal work—a great girder bridge of 
boats to unite Stamboul to the suburb of Galata. 
The length of the bridge will, it is affirmed, be no 
less than 6,000ft. 

Napo.tzon’s PrizE TO ARTISTs.—The Emperor 
of the French offered some time ago a prize of 4,000/. 
for the most complete work of art executed in France 
within the past five years. There were nine com- 
petitors, whose claims were seriously considered: 
three painters, three sculptors, and three architects. 
After much voting, the prize has been adjudged to 
M. Duc, architect (firm of Duc & Dommey), for the 
new Palais de de Justice, the design of which is 
remarkable rather for propriety and elegance than 
for novelty. The architect of the new opera-house, 
it has been said, would have received the prize had 
his building been finished. 

INFLUENCE OF METEORS ON HEALTH. 

Here is a subject for medical philosophers and 
those found of abstruse questions, The pussibl°e 
influence of meteoric matter on the animal life of the 
earth is touched upon. Professor Herschel has suc- 
ceeded in examining and analysing, by means of the 
spectroscope, the light of seventeen of these bodies ; 
and he has detected the well-known yellow bands 
produced by sodium in combustion, It is strange to 
consider what becomes of all the sodium thus dis- 
persed throughout the upper regions of air, as_there 
can be no doubt that, in some form or other—mixed 
or in combinuation,—it reaches the earth. The very 





air we breathe must at all times contain, in however 


minute proportion, the cosmical dust thus brought to 

us from out the interplanetary spaces. As the diff- 
erent meteoric systems are differently constituted, 
the air we breathe is continually being impregnated 
with various forms of metallic dust. It is not certain 
that deleterious results do not occasionally flow from 
an overdose of some of the elements contained in 
meteors. 

As far as facts and dates are concered, it might be 
plausibly maintained that a meteoric system has 
brought plague and pestilence with it. The “sweat- 
ing sickness ” has been associated (though not very 
satisfactorily, it must be allowed) with the thirty- 
third year return of great displays of November 
stars. A notion has ever been entertained that the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah was brought 
about by an unusually heavy downfall of sodium- 
laden meteors. Speculations and hypotheses of this 
kind, no doubt, make up some interesting reading ; 
but they are, it appears to us, quite barren of all 
utility. We need not go to interplanetary spaces as 
the source of sodium compounds in the atmosphere. 
The spray of every wave that dashes itself against a 
rock or becomes beaten into surf, causes the dissi- 
pation of a certain amount of salt into the atmosphere ; 
and Prof. Roscoe goes so far as to conjecture that the 
soda, which all accustomed to work at all with the 
spectroscope know to be present everywhere, may, 
by its antiseptic properties, exert a considerable 
influence in maintaining the public health. The 
invigorating and beneficial effects of sea breezes 
may be due to the large amount of soda, in a minute 
state of subdivision, which they contain. When 
invalids go to the seaside—which, indeed, all the 
world seems bent on doing just now,—they little 
think that they are possibly being cured in more 
senses than one. 

Tue CARTRIDGE FOR THE NEW RiFiy.—It ap- 
pears that the question of some farther change in the 
cartridge for the Martini-Henry rifle is to be enter- 
tained. Undoubtedly if we can get a stronger cart- 
ridge it will be an advantage. The great length of 
the present cartridge would render it liable, we 
think, to become bent and injured on service; and 
along thin cartridge is not a convenient form for 
packing and handling. Therefore, if the cartridge 
is to be strengthened we trust that it will be accom- 
plished not by retaining the present dimensions and 
using thicker metal, which means greater weight and 
expense, but by reducing the length. A plan is, we 
understand, now before the Government for effecting 
this without any diminution of charge, and without 
employing compressed powder. ‘The body of the 
cartridge is simply made larger, tapering down to 
the diameter of the bore forward. The cartridge thus 
has some likeness to a bottle, of which the tapered 
portion is the neck. This cartridge is very much 
stronger than the present pattern, although the same 
thickness of coiled brass is used. It has all the new 
improvements, such as the thick internal lacquer and 
paper lining, which the experience of India has 
shown to be necessary; and the bullet would, we 
presume, be varnished, and the cap-chamber be made 
of copper. ‘Some of these “ bottle-nosed ” cart- 
ridges were tried before Colonel Fletcher’s commit- 
tee had concluded their report, but as the accuracy 
of shooting was inferior to that of the cartridges 
which had been used throughout, and as the latter 
had exhibited no defects, it was thought unnecessary 
to delay the report until the details of the “ bottle- 
nosed” cartridge could be so modified as to give the 
necessary accuracy. ‘Thus, for the time, this con- 
struction of cartridge was put on one side; but it is 
now, we understand, to receive a farther trial. 

Taz GuN OF THE FuTURE.—Upon this subject 
Sir W. Armstrong, in his addess at the meeting of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in Newcas- 
tle, last week, said: “I will now offer a few remarks 
on the interesting question of the probable future of 
guns. Upon the solution of this question depends 
the pattern of future ships, and also the policy of 
continuing or abandoning the struggle of armour 
plates against guns. From my previous remarks on 
the increase of pressure with which we have had to 
contend as we have increased the size of our guns, it 
might be inferred that we are now nearly reaching 
a limit beyond which the strength and endurance of 
our material would not enable us to pass. I am not 
prepared to say how far we could have advanced 
under the recently existing conditions ; but, certainly 
every increase of size would have been attended 
with increase of difficulty. A new light, however, 
has just dawned upon the subject, which entirely al- 
ters the prospect. It has become apparent that the 
powder we have been using can be so modified as to 
produce the required effect with greatly less strain 
upon the gun. It may appear paradoxical that there 


should be a limit to the theoretical advantage of in- 
creasing the initial pressure of the gas evolved in 
the gun, but the apparent anomaly will disappear on 





examination. 


The action of expanding gas in a gun 
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is analogous to that of expanding steam in the cy- 
‘inder of a steam-engine, and we all know the ad- 
vantage in the case of steam of having a high pres- 
sure to begin with, provided a steam-jacket be used 
to maintain the material of the cylinder at a tem- 
perature equal to that of the entering steam. But in 
a gun we can have no provision analogous to the 
steam-jacket, and it would appear that it is owing to 
the necessary absence of such a provision that there 
is a limit to the increase of initial pressure, beyond 
which no gain of propelling force is realised.” 





IN MORTAL PERIL. 





“Goop morning, sir—a lovely day.” 

I started rather guiltily from the stooping position 
in which I stood when the voice of my unknown col- 
loquist had accosted me. In truth I was engaged in 
examining the padlocked moorings of a graceful 
little boat whose keel lay on the shore, half buried 
in rushes and low, luxuriant undergrowth, and medi- 
tating to myself how very agreeable a row across 
the crystal-clear lake would be through the fragrant 
silence of the purple August daybreak. 

“ Good morning,” I responded, turning to meet the 
inquiring gaze of a tall, rather gentlemanly-looking 
personage, apparently about thirty-five years of age, 
who stood leaning against a fanciful little gate of 
painted wire. He was dark and handsome, with 
piercing eyes, a forehead slightly bald, and a jet- 
black moustache, twisted jauntily away from a small, 
nervous mouth, and his dress—cool white linen, with 
a narrow crimson silk tape confining his immaculate 
collar—was tasteful and faultless in the last degree. 
He had taken off his light straw hat to greet me, and 
now stood apparently awaiting some more definite 
explanation on my part. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” I stammered, rather con- 
fused; “I—I hope I am not trespassing on private 
grounds ?” 

“ Why, sir, you are undeniably on private grounds,” 
returned the stranger, smiling, “but I think we won't 
call it by any such harsh name as trespassing. You 
are staying in the neighbourhood ?”’ 

“Tam at the Lake House for the summer,” T ex- 
plained, “and I suppose my morning walk has led 
me farther than Lat first intended.” 

“You are about six miles from the House, sir,” re- 
turned my companion, courteously. ‘“ And, judging 
from your occupation when I came down to the gute, 
you would not object to crossing back by water ?” 

I laughed, and acknowledged the fact. 

“ To tell you the truth, sir, [ was just thinking how 
cool and pleasant a short row would be. In fact, if 
the buat had not been fastened I should most assur- 
edly have braved all consequences, and boldly ad- 
ventured the experiment.” 

“T think we can overcome that objection,” said the 
stranger, quietly turning to an old ruined tree whose 
gnarled trunk overhung the transparent tide, and 
drawing a key from its hollow depths. “ Suppose 
we get upan appetite for breakfast together? 1am 
not an inexperienced oarsman myself, and I suppose 
you understand the art of propelling a piece of tim- 
ber on the water?” 

“Just give mean opportunity, and see if I don’t 
indicate my education in aquatic matters,” I said, in 
high good-humour, springing into the fairy-like 
shell, followed by my new acquaintance. “Really, 
sir, this is an unexpected treat. I scarcely know 
how to thauk you sufficiently for your courtesy.” 

“Then do not attempt it,” said the gentleman, in- 
clining his head with a dignified politeness, which 
impressed me more and more in his favour. “I as- 
sure you the gratification is entirely mutual. Pull to 
the right a little; we shall get entangled in yonder 
floating sheet of water-lilies if we are not careful. 
Upon my word this is a most perfect morning for the 
water.” 

It was, indeed. Across the diamond glitter of the 
lake the golden splendours of an August sunrise were 
just beginning to be reflected ; while along the dense, 
dewy verdure of the shores a perfect orchestra of 
birds was breaking into melodious tumult, and in the 
distance, a range of a dim. misty mountain peaks 
leaned ayainst the horizon like far-off sentinels, 
almost losing their outline inthe blue radiance of the 
cloudless sky. 

“I wish I were an artist!” broke involuntarily 
from my lips. “ I wish that I possessed that glerious 
gift oi genius which would enable me to transfer 
this glowing landscape to the canvass !” 

My companion smiled. 

“Need a man be an artist to enjoy the beauties of 
such a scene as this?” he asked. “A little more to- 
wards yonder point, if you please, sir. Now we are 
out in the channel, and you can pull as hard or as 
easy as you choose. The toat will almost move of 
herself, in fact!” 

He threw down his oars, and leaned back in the 








stern, adjusting his straw hat so as to shield his eyes 
from the too vivid glare of the morning sunshine. 

“One scarcely thinks of civilization in such a 
secluded spot as this,” he murmured lazily. “I suppose 
there isn’t a living soul within five miles of us, always 
excepting birds, fishes, and squirrels ?” 

“T suppose not,” I assented. 

“But nevertheless the forms and ceremonies of 
society cannot entirely be cast aside. May I know 
whom I have had the pleasure of helping toan hour’s 
pleasure ?” 

I drew my card from my waistcoat pocket, and 
handed it across, with a smile. 

“Vernon Cleverley eh? A very pretty name, sir— 
I congratulate myself on making your acquaintance. 
Will you allow me to reciprocate your frankness?” 

He bowed low as he presented me with a crumpled 
bit of brown paper that he extracted from an old 
cigar-case. ‘pon it was inscribed in staring letters 
of red ink, the one word, “ Albert.” 

“ Albert who?” I involuntarily questioned. 

“Albert, sir!” returned my companion, starting 
into a sitting posture, and regarding me with stern 
dignity. “Prince Albert, sir! Albert of England, 
Scotland, and Wales!” 

I stared at him, aghast 
dreaming ? 

“'To your knees, sir!” he said with sharp, sudden 
imperiousness. “Have you no-reverence for roy- 
alty?” 

I obeyed his quick sign, almost before I knew what 
I was doing. He smiled complacently, at the same 
time drawing a gaudy tinsel star from his pocket, and 
gravely affixing it to the left breast of his coat. 

“ Yes my friend,” he went on, impressively, “ you 
are now in the presence of the Prince Consort of 
Great Britain! Men have amused themselves by 
disseminating the idle tale that I was dead—that’s all 
they know about it. I am not dead; and what is 
more, I never shall die. I am privileged with the 
gift of everlasting existence. As long as I wear this 
jewelled star, death can never come near me!” 

I felt the cold perspiration oozing from every pore 
in my body; I could almost feel myself grow pale, 
as I became fully convinced that I was out upon the 
solitary lake alone with a madmam! I had _ heard, 
when first I came to this mountain retreat that there 
was a large “ Masion Sanitaire” somewhere iu the 
vicinity, but 1 had never given the affair a second 
thought. Now Iwas reaping the cousequences of 
my own folly and recklessness. 

His dark, piercing eyes roved restlessly from object 
to object, ashe wanderedon. Suddenly they rested on 
my appalled countenance. 

“ You don't believe what I am saying!” 

‘The remembrance of what I have often read and 
heard about ihe expediency—nay, the positive ne- 
cessity that existed for indulging monomaniacs to 
the top of their bent, in whatever whim might pos- 
sess their minds, occurred to me, and I hastened to 
reply: 

“Of course I believe it! Why shouldn't I?” 

“Ah, why shouldn’t you, indeed? But people are 
so sceptical, now-a-days. ‘l'ake care ; where are you 
going ?” 

I had thought to take advantage of the new path 
into which his troubled mind had wandered, to divert 
our course a little more shoreward, but his cunning, 
roving eye was upon me in an instant. 

“It—it is getting very hot here,” [ stammered. 
“T thought perhaps we should find it cooler on 
shore !” 

“ Ah-h-h!” he hissed, putting his face so close to 
mine as to glare up into my eyes, under the very 
shadow of my wide-brimmed hat; “ you're a traitor 
and a hypocrite, like all the rest of ’em! But I’m 
prepared for you. See!” 

And with a burst of laughter, so dissonant that the 
very tides seemed to tremble aud quiver, he flashed a 
long, sharp knife in the air, describing a circle of 
gleaming light around his head. My blood seemed 
turned to ice inmy veins as it dazzled across my 
vision. 

“ Put up the knife, your royal highness,” I said, 
counterfeiting an off-hand ease that I by uo meaus 
felt. “ What is the use of it between friends? Let's 
talk about Victoria.” 

I was the more anxious to secure his attention, as 
I saw moving figures among the undergrowth on the 
shore, scarcely half-a-mile away from us, the flutter 
of a white handkerchief, and then a total disappea- 
rance of the figures. Help was at hand, I felt quite 
sure, if I could only manceuvre so as to reach it. 

“Well, about Victoria,” agreed the poor maniac, 
carefully sheathing the knife, and laying it down be- 
side him. “She’s a good woman, but—but she’s so 
peculiar, Now, do you know,” he said, moving close 
up to me, and speaking in a low, mysterious voice , 
“she won't let me alone ?” 

“No?” 

“She won’t. Sometimes she climbs up ameng the 
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stars at night, and sits there winking through my 
bedroom window all night long. Sometimes slic 
comes jumping down from the clouds among the rain- 
drops, and sometimes—there she is now, with three 
pair of fins, and a face like a fish !” 

He uttered a loud screech, as he looked down 
into the clear shining lake. 

“ Tet’s escape from her!” I exclaimed, vigorously 
seizing my oars; “ she can’t follow us on to dry land, 
that’s certain. Pull away.” 

“No, she can’t. We might hide among the woods, 
only, if she should turn into a squirrel, and jump up 
and down among the trees—she does sometimes !” 

“Well, then, we'll borrow a gun, and dispose of 
her in short order,” I said, still pulling desperately 
towards the shore, while the perspiration, cold and 
clammy as midnight dews, streamed down my 
temples. 

“What are you in such a hurry for?” demanded 
my conpamion, rather morosely. “Hold up a little, 
can’t you ?” 

I checked my exertions. 
humour to be trifled with. 

“No hurry at all,” I said, as calmly as possible ; 
“only, you see, Victoria has nearly reached the 
boat, she is following us closely, and a 

“ We are too near the shore,” he interrupted ab- 
ruptly. 

We were within a few rods of the clustering 
bushes that I knew contained help. Oh, God! could 
I but have reached their friendly shelter! How like 
a mass of lead my heart sank in my bosom, as I saw 
him catch up the oars, and strike out once more in a 
contrary direction. 

But as he turned his head away I caught up thie 
sheathed knife, and flung it from me upon the shore. 

“What's that?” he demanded, turning quickly 
round. 

“It’s Victoria,” I said, as unconcernedly as I 
could. “Don’t you think we ought to go ashore and 
see what has become of her?” 

His restless eyes roved along the green bank. 

“T don’t know; what do you think?” 

“Why, she’s your wife, isn’t she?” 

“ Yes, but a 

“ And if you could once bring her to terms what 
would preven‘ you from assuming y\@r proper station. 

“That’s very true. Here, head her in towards 
the land. 1 wonder I never thought of that be- 
fore.” 

Poor fever-brained lunatic! Even in the consci- 
ousness of my own mortal peril my heart ached for 
the crazy flights of his sick fancy. 

We were close to the friendly land ; the long silver- 
green tresses of the willows almost touched my 
throbbing forehead, when my strange comrade 
started to his feet with a yell that aroused all the 
echoes floating over the peaceful lake. 

“Traitor! spy! double-dyed villain! you have 
been deceiving me! Your hirelings lurk among 
yonder bushes.” 

He sprang towards me like an infuriated tiger. At 
tne same instant the shore seemed to become alive 
with hurrying figures, and with a last impulse | 
caught up the rope that lay coiled in the bottom of 
the boat, with one end affixed to the iron hooks along 
the edge, and threw ‘it desperately shoreward. I 
could see a tall form plunging waist deep into the 
water to grasp at it, and then the clinging arms of 
my terrible companion were wreathed around me, 
and I knew no more! 

. * 


Evidently he was in no 








a * 


“ Are you better, sir ?” 

“Better? Yes—no—I can’t tell. Where am I?” 

“Here, at the little shore inn, snug in bed; but 
you've had a stormy time of it. What on earth pos- 
sessed you to go out in a boat with that poor gen- 
tleman ?” 

“ Mad, isn’t he?” I questioned, with all the fright- 
ful occurences of the morning crowding back upon 
my mind, as one may remember the hideous phau- 
tasies of a troubled dream. 

“Mad as a March hare, sir; thinks he’s Prince 
Albert. They say he’s the worst case in all the asy- 
lum, sir—escaped last night, and has been wandering 
about the shores all the morning” 

“Ts he safe at last ?” 

“ Yes, sir; they had hard work to get hold of him 
though. He threw you overbord as if you had been 
a willow twig, and then swam like a fish himself. 
Dick Dayton—that’s his keeper, sir—says he’s got tle 
strength of twenty Samsons in those long arms of 
his.” 

So ended that long, frightful morning among the 
peaceful solitudes of Shadow Lake, but I carry an 
everlasting memorial of it, in the shape of a single 
lock of hair that gleams, white as silver, among tle 
chestnut luxuriance that curls over my temples. 
While I live, and while that lock retains its ghastly 
whiteness, I shall never remember my peril and de- 
liverance without a shudder. A. R 
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EVELYN’S PLOT. 
—— 
CHAPTER XI. 
And turned the thistles of a curse 
To types beneticent. Wordsworth, 
This jealousy 
Is for a precious creature ; as she’s rare 
Must it be great ; and as his person’s mighty 
Must it be violent, and as he does conceive 
He is dishonoured by a man who ever 
Professed to him, why his revenge must 
In that be made more bitter. Shakespeare. 

THE nurse’s eyes were turned furtively to Arthur’s 
face, with that same skarp, quick glance that she had 
‘cast on his cousin’s. 

Oliver smiled languidly. 

“ Thank heaven for that!” he said. “It were sad, 
indeed, to be such a complete wreck. I will soon be 
well now, dear Arthur. I must be well! So much 
depends on it.” 

“And so much depends on your being perfectly 
juiet, for at least a week longer.” said a manly 
voice, 

And looking round they saw Dr. Barber standing 
uear the bed. 

“ Hark ye, Mr. Oliver Danvers, I shall have your 
door locked, and no one but your nurse admitted to 
the room, if you go on like this. It is simple suicide, 
aud if you don’t care for yourself, you might have a 
little regard for my reputation in pulling you 
through. Nurse, I thought better of you.” 

But the nurse had retired to a distant part of the 
room on some pretext, aud when she returned to the 
bedside, her face was as passionless and pale as 
ever. 

“Tam here to carry out your orders, sir,” she 
said, quietly ; “ and if you are good enough to let the 
zentlemen hear them, they will not think me imper- 
tinent in trying to do my duty.” 

“Then they are simply these,” he said—“ simply 
these: Perfect quiet for at least two days, and then 
we will see how the patient goes on; but I promise 
nothing as to relaxation of the interdict under a 
week.” 

And giving Arthur a good natured nod, he hastily 
turned him out of the room, while he proceeded to 
examine the patient more particularly, with the as- 
sistance of Nurse Fleming. 

At least there was no danger of the fatal negli- 
gence, which had nearly cost Oliver his life, being 
repeated. 

_For Mrs. Fleming literally seemed to take no rest, 
night or day, from the first period of her stay in the 
sick chamber. 








[PRANK TEMPLE PUZZLED. | 


The slightest movement of the patient was suffi- 
cient to arouse her from her apparent slumber in the 
easy chair that was her resting place for the night, 
and never was there five minutes irregularity in the 
administering of the slightest remedy ordered by 
the doctor, during any hour of the twenty-four. 

And more than once, when Oliver awoke, he saw 
the pale face bending over him with the most tender 
solicitude in the sad eyes and woe-stricken mouth. 

She appeared to be performing a labour of love, to 
judge from the great and untiring tenderness which 
she displayed. 

Once—indeed, perhaps it might be a dream-like 
fancy—once Oliver awoke with the idea that he felt 
a light touch of lips on his forehead. 

But, when he really aroused and opened his eyes, 
he only saw the tall figure of the nurse.standivg by 
the bedside, with the same passionless calm that 
was the peculiar characteristic of her face and move- 
ments. 

Perhaps he had been dreaming of Evelyn, for the 
eyes appeared to him for the moment to have some 
of the dark beauty of those which he had so often 
watched in every variety of expression, and which 
were so captivating in every change of mood. 

* * * * * 


Frank Temple had just emerged from the hot, 
weary atmosphere of a Westminster Hall Court. 
His case had been brought to the comfortable con- 
clusion of ‘judgment deferred,” and hot, tired and 
annoyed, he had lounged into St. James’s Park, in- 
tending at once to cool his system and to divert his 
thoughts by the comparatively fresh air, and the 
grateful influence of flowers and green trees, and 
bright waters dancing in the afternoon sun. 

But his intentions were in a measure frustrated by 
the unexpected apparition of Clarence Fernley, just 
crossing the parade ground from Whitehall to the 
Duke of York’s column, with that ineffable air of 
self-complacency and calm disgust at every sight 
and sound which at all partook of ordinary everyday 
—and, as he termed it, plebeian—life that ever marked 
his aristocratic features. 

Now, be it understood that we do not atall represent 
this same fastidious self-engrossment as “ aristocra- 
tic,” but simply an attribute of character which be- 
longed toa man who was in truth not only well 
born, but really high-bred-looking in his physical 
contour. 

And Clarence had perhaps rather cultivated and 
indulged the vice of which we speak from the very 
circumstance that he had neither wealth to support 
his pretensions, nor the undoubted and distinguished 
talent that could have supplied its place. Nothing 
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is a greater mistake than to paint our upper ten thou- 
sand as living with upturned eyes. that disdain to 
look upon the solitary and ordinary affairs and doings 
of life. 

“Tis only those whose position is critical, or heads 
most girlishly light, who fear to look down lest they 
should fall. 

And with this passing protest we return to the ex- 
quisite Mr. Clarence Fernley, in his dainty progress 
through the nurses and children, fruit stalls, and 
“ new milk ” vendors, who infested that region, and 
even dared to criticise his faultless “get up” and 
refined bearing. at 

It might be that his eye was searching in vain for 
something more congenial tv their usual quiet sphere, 
when they fell on the form of his working, but yet 
well-born and better educated friend, Frank Temple. 

The lawyer might in an ordinary way have tried to 
avoid the vapid exquisite, but yet they had been 
school boys together—Frank had rescued the nobly- 
born youth out of more than one desperate scrape at 
school and college, and had, as a natural consequence, 
cherished a sort of liking for him ever since. And 
therefore it was that he, so different in occupation, 
and character, aud mode of thought, had yet kept 
up a degree of intimacy and good-fellowship in their 
widely diverging spheres. * : 

“Ha, Temple, my boy—well met,” Clarence said, 
in his usual slow tones. “Itis refreshing to see a 
face one knows in this weary desert.” 

And he gave a glance at the innocent cows and 
sweetmeat stalls that occupied a corner of the large 
space where he was standing. . 

Temple smiled. 

“And what brings the fastidious Mr. Clarence 
Fernley into the plebeian neighbourhood of her 
Majesty's residence ?” he asked, with a significant 
glance in the direction of Buckingham Palace. 

“ Now don’t be satirical, ‘'emple ; you've enough 
of that in those dirty dens that you call law courts, 
I should think, without wasting your logic on a poor, 
unpretending innocent. If royalty has bad taste 
or bad luck, even my loyalty will not drag me in its 
train. Thank heaven, the reigning sovereign is guilt- 
less in the matter ; and so I am innocent of high trea- 
son, or unehivalrous aspersions, when I call the place 
simply execrable.” “ 

“But what brought you here?” again asked Frank. 
“TI thought you sheltered in the Carlton, till at least 
an hour from this.” 

“ Yes, but even Iam blessed or cursed with so- 
cial and relative duties,” said Clarence, witha shrug ; 
“and I had promised to do a little interest at the 
Horse Guards for a—cousin of mine—that is 
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to say—though to you only I may confess it—a 
nephew.” P 

Frank laughed. 

“Never mind, Clarence ; uncles and nephews are 
often in their cradles together. But where are you 
bound now?” 

“To the Carlton; I promised to meet this young 
churl who is up from the North, on condition that he 
carefully abstained from publishing our relationship. 
Come along with me, Frank, and have a tumbler of 
iced claret, before proceeeding to the * Row.’” 

Temple had disengaged his arm with an intended 
negative, but a sudden glimpse of the same remark- 
able figure, whom they had seen im Rotten Row on 
the evening when our tale opened, suddenly altered 
his determination, and he gave an assenting nod. 

The man was ascending the steps to the column, 
a few paces only before the friends. Frank’s eyes 
were intently fixed on the firm yet leisurely move- 
ments, that appeared inconsistent with the snow- 
white hair and rounded shoulders of the individual 
in question. 

It was a strange mingling of youth and age, or 
rather of infirmity and of vigour, in that look and 
movement; and it was possibly that which excited 
the extreme interest of the sharp-eyed barrister. 

They walked but a few paces behind him, for per- 
haps the whole length of Pall Mall, and then he dis- 
appeared in the door of the “ Union * and no farther 
trace of him could be seen, though Frank did throw 
up a quick glance at the windows, as they passed 
the club house. 

“Remarkable get-up that, Frank?” observed Clar- 
ence, as he noticed his friend’s curious gaze. 

“ A remarkable man, too, or Iam mueh mistaken. 
Do you remember him that night you were relating 
the story of that pretty girl, in Rotten Row ?” 

“Think I do ; but really one sees so many nobodies 
who try to catch the real tint themselves by being in 
contact with the genuine “amber” colour that I 
really cannot charge my memory with a hundredth 
part of them. Fatigue enough to remember one’s 
friends and acquaintances as they grow every season.” 

“ Especially when seasons multiply on one’s me- 
mory,” said Frank, significantly. “ But, Clarence, 
do not pretend to be such a fool as to confound that 
man with a herd of nobodies. I gave you credit for 
a sharper eye for real blood and breeding.” 

““Now—well, yes, I do think there is something in 
the man that looks rather of our style; shouldn’t 
take him fora grocer nor even a Custom House clerk. 
But, by the way, that was a queer business, Frank, 
that you should be so curious about the Danvers’ the 
very night when they disappeared from public life— 
of course, you’ve heard all about it ?” 

“Only inuendoes in the public prints,” was the 
reply. “Of course, you are in the secret, Clarence, 
and, of course, you will bestow the benefit of your 
universal comprehension on my unknowing self.” 

Clarence laughed—at least, as much as he ever 
could take the trouble to laugh. 

“Well, Frank, you gave me the benefit of your 
plodding at Virgil and Euclid, more years back than 
we need remember; and as you are not often afflicted 
with an excess of curiosity, I may venture to indulge 
it in this case without prejudice, however, to future 
tranquillity. .It would be a dangerous precedent 
otherwise.” ? 

“Don’t alarm yourself. It would weary me far 
more than you to inquire into the history of the 
Lady Florences, and honourable Flocindas of fash- 
ionable life; but I am strangely interested in this 
family, I confess.” 

* Well, there's Walf-an-hour to spare, and we may 
as well spend it in the cool library instead of at that 
burning window. We shall have quiet and solitude 
there, you may be certain.” 

“The most unfrequented room in the whole house, 
I expect,” replied Frank, laughing. “Well, all the 
better for a’ burning June day, especially when one 
has been baked in a legal oven to parchment.” 

The friends sauntered into the cool apartment, 
where, as Clarence had predicted, only some half- 
dozen men were lounging in the different recesses of 
the windows and bookcases. 

The claret was drank with refreshing gusto, and 
then Frank repeated his question. 

“* Well, how much of the penny-a-lining paragraphs 
were true?” 

“ More than usual, I fancy,” was the reply. “ There 
was no doubt that the eldest of the young men 
whom you saw that night was concerned in the raid 
on a private gaming house in King Street, whose 
very existence was only known toa very few favoured 
or shrewd ones, as the case may be. Also, that 
there was a very queer business as to the young 
fellow who nearly murdered him in trying to escape, 
and then rushed off to a midnight interview with the 
pretty cousin of the unlucky wight. Thereis no doubt 
of all this, and I am also informed, on excellent au- 
thority, that she refuses any clue to the identity of 





the person in question, and that the matter is only 


| waiting for the recovery of Oliver Danvers to be 


sifted by the police.” 

“ And the establishment in King Street ?” 

“Ts closed, and the tenants levanted the night 
aftér, spite of the vigilance of the police. Various 
disguises, I suppose, and perhaps a private door, 
are the explanations of the mystery.” 

Frank listened with a musing and somewhat an- 
noyed air. 

“I should be very much astonished if that girl 
would be guilty of anything wrong,” he said, gravely. 
“T never saw a more refined and pure expression in 
a face.” 

“My dear fellow, it’s in the blood,” he said, “ it’s 
in the blood. Didn't I give you a hint that the mo- 
ther had been rather skittish in her youth, and then 
taken the bit between her teeth at last and gone off 
at a tangent.” 

“You did imply something of the sort. What was 
it? It must have been long before your day that it 
occurred, but I know you have traditional as well as 
personal experiences in your repertoire, and I really 
should like the story in extenso, if you can give it.” 

“Well, I always did have a taste for useful know- 
ledge,” said the exquisite, laughing affectedly ; 
“and my respected aunt, Lady Emily, who left me 
the poor pittance on which I exist, favoured me with 
many @ useful hint as to the fashionable life and times 
of her contemporaries; so I can gratify your curi- 
osity, as it happens. Have another tumbler of claret, 
and then we can get the bottle dispatched and the 
cause célebre gone into before it is time to adjourn to 
the park.” 

Frank briefly declined the beverage, and then 
Clarence Fernley began the tale of the Danvers’ re- 
proche, in which his friend was so strangely interested. 

“J must tell it you almost as I heard it,” he said, 
languidly lighting a cigar, contrary to the rules and 
regulations of the club, of which he was a privileged 
member. “And I beg you to remember that I am 
not at all responsible for the exact particulars, only 
that I had them from an unquestioned and reliable 
source.” 

A puff, till the cigar was fairly lighted, and then 
he resumed: 

“ Old Mark Danvers, the uncle of your great ad- 
miration, was left young, as I have been told, as his 
own master, and the guardian of his beautiful sister 
Gertrude ; and the said beautiful sister, being a great 
many years younger than Mark, and possessing a 
very vivid idea of her rights and her attractions, 
was not very amenable to his guidance and authority. 
And as Mark got on in life, and the damsel became 
initiated in more fashionable circles, and found that 
her beauty was a passport when the door was inac- 
cessible to her brother’s wealth, she was by no 
means improved in docility and humility. Indeed, I 
have no opinion of any pretty woman that has not a 
proper estimate of herself; I always fancy it must 
betoken a great want of appreciation of the beautiful. 
And then, Frank, it leads to all kinds of complications 
and results, does that same misplaced humility. It 
is no glory whatever to win a smile from a girl who 
is obliged to any blind fool for a glance of homage, 
no distinction to get the ear of a woman who is 
ready to simper at the compliments of the first fool 
that addresses her. 

“No—give me a woman, who appreciates herself 
and then she willappreciate you—and Gertrude Dan- 
vers was decidedly one of my sort of belles, from all 
I have heard. 

“She flirted to a proper extent with all who were 
worth flirting with, and threw over ina very disdainful 
style the crowd that presumed to gape at her beauty, 
and claim her notice; and this was in her favour in 
the game she played, that Danvers lost his wife, at the 
birth of the second child—the said wife apparently 
being a fearfully strong minded and right minded, 
and proper woman, who would have held the reins 
pretty tight over her young sister-in-law in her 
games with the worshippers at her shrine. 

“ Gertrude now ruled supreme.” 

“ Only a dull doll of a chaperon was sanctioned with- 
out being a restrain upon her fancies and .flirtings, 
and I presume the damsel’s will grew stronger and 
stronger from being thus indulged, growing from 
what it fed upon—eh, Frank ?” 

Temple nodded assent, and the gentleman pro- 
ceeded: 

“Gertrude reckoned rather without her host though; 
the man she chose from her devotees] was the finest, 
and about the most scampish, so far as 1 can divine, 
of her list of swains.” 

“But he was the handsomest, and the wittiest, 
and the most adroit in pleasing and angling with the 
pretty gold fish he wanted to catch. And Miss Ger- 
trude declared heartily in his favour, when requested 
politely by her brother to decide on a husband. 

“ When—lo!—pish! Mr. Mark Danvers puts his 
veto on the case, and suggests that the name of Hugh 





Rivers his own especial protegé and choise should be 
put in the list, vice Basil Maynard resigned. 

“Miss Gertrude did not see the force of this at all, 
and pouted, stormed, and stamped, as_ passionately 
and prettily as a spoiled beauty might be expected to 
do. But then the said Basil had not proposed in form, 
and all she could do was to write to him and request 
his advice in the urgent crisis, whether she was to 
take Mr. Hugh Rivers and his gold into the scale 
against—well, I suppose the contents of the other 
scale were described in the prettiest and vaguest 
manner that was current in a young lady’s phrase- 
ology.” 

“ Of course, she expected that the confidant would 
become the champion, and that Basil would rush to 
the rescue, like his saintly namesake inother days. 

“ But the age of chivalry was over. She got a 
letter from the lover, deploring the sacrifice he 
felt called upon to make, the agony he was about to 
endure, but adding that all the laws of honour and 
generosity obliged him to relinquish all claim to her 
hand; and that it was far more rational to be miser- 
able on five thousand a-year than miserable on five 
hundred. In plain words, that it was far more easy 
to bear a full sorrow than an empty one. 

“ Miss Gertrude was young, romantic, and indig- 
nant; and, by way of revenge, took the advice, and 
made herself and the unlucky Hugh about as wretched 
as woman could accomplish. 

“ Hugh was a good fellow, they say, but had noidea 
of being hen-pecked, and a great idea of taking care 
of his pretty wife. 

“ The wife hada great idea of having her own way, 
and thought she could not demand too much in re- 
compense for the sacrifice she had made. 

“And as we learned at school, that two parallel 
lines could not meet, so these opposing views un- 
luckily diverged in entirely different channels, and 
produced anything but the exquisite harmony of 
kindred souls—eh, Frank? Great bosh, no doubt, 
but Hugh had an unlucky faith in its propriety, and 
was terribly disappointed that he could not quite 
bring his wife to his way of thinking. 

“Now these two phases of this “ want of love” 
made matters worse rather than better, and no one 
but Mark Danvers, and perhaps Hugh Rivers him- 
self, doubted how things would end. 

“And Basil Maynard now appeared again on the 
scene. A great friend of the husband; a respectful 
admirer of the wife—devoted to the interests of the 
one; anxious for the pleasure and gratification of 
the other—he was the very perfection of [ami de la 
maison. 

“ Hugh was not in the secret’of the little passages 
between his wife’ and his friend in former days. 
They had been completely kept from him by Mark, 
and therefore there was no cause to mistrust the 
amiable and fascinating regard of the lately-returned 
Basil from a long tour, undertaken from many kinds 
of prudential motives. 

“Tt wasa sight for angels—that happy trio. Tho 
unsuspecting husband; the beautiful and idolised 
wife; the devoted, unselfish friend—forgetting his 
own disappointment in the happiness of her he loved 
and the friend he esteemed. 

“But alas for human perfection! The little ¢a- 
bleau vanished at a blow of the wand of the enchanter 
who created it. 

“One fine August day, when the gaieties of the 
season were fairly over, and nothing more was to be 
lost, Mrs. Gertrude Rivers was missing, and also 
Basil Maynard. ‘ 

“It was very wellarranged. The lady had just 
come into ten thousand pounds, which was to bo 
hers at twenty-five. 

“ And it was really refreshing to witness the union 
of love and prudence that Basil’s arrangements 
evinced. Wise people could not but admire; but 
Hugh Rivers was unreasonable, and was outrageous 
with grief, rage, and despair. 

“Indeed, he had no reason in his grief, and it is 
currently reported—not only went mad, and lost his 
property in his madness—but actually died in the same 
unfortunate state in America, where he had taken 
a voyage in one of the delirium fits that led him 
half over the habitable globe in search of the mis- 
sing ones. At least that was supposed to be the 
reason of his half-insane proceedings.” 

“ And he is dead long since then, I presume?” said 
Frauk, much interested. 

“ Yes—at least, ten years ago. I remember well 
hearing of it from my aunt, just before she took her 
departure from this sublunary world. She was tre- 
mendously excited by the news.” 

“Then, of course, he left his children a good 
fortune to make up for their other disadvantages,” 
observed Frank. 

“ No—that is the height of his folly. If the man 
had had ten grains of common sense, he would have 
whistled the woman off, got advice, and then married 
one of the heap of girls, who would gladly have 
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taken him, children andall. For he wasa very fine- 
looking man, and singularly agreeable, my aunt de- 
clared, and she was a fastidious judge of men and 
manners. But, instead of that, he let his wits go 
wool-gathering, wandered about Europe like a luna- 
tic, and left his affairs in the hands of a man who 
made ducks and drakes of his property. And thus, 
when he went off the hooks, he left the boy and girl 
—who had been the charge of her maternal uncle— 
with very little more than enough to keep the one in 
clothes, and give the other a pittance to eke out the 
income he received from a grateful country. And 
this completed the tragedy-farce, that was acted by 
all parties concerned.” 

And Clarence brushed out the ashes from his cigar, 
and rose to look out at a very young and pretty 
girl who was just passing by on horseback en route 
for the park, 

‘“‘Ha—the new importation from Lady Blassett’s 
school-room,” he said. ‘ Not a bad specimen, either, 
of the species which I am told is still increasing 
yearly. A marriage and a christening are among 
the festivities of the season at Lady B’s establish- 
ment.” 

Frank glanced idly at the girl, with the listless 
glance of one who rather obeys an instinct than gra- 
tifies any curiosity by looking at the object thus in- 
dicated. 

But his attention appeared caught by the young 
girl thus pointed out. 

‘Good heavens! how like that fair young girl in 
Rotten Row, that night we saw the Danvers’,” he said. 
“Don’t you remember poiuting her out to me as one 
of the prettiest and gayest girls in the promenade ?” 

Clarence gave a second glance. 

“ Yes, perhaps it is ; and by the way that pretty 
damsel disappeared, as entirely as the fair Evelyn, 
from all public places of resort. One would think 
they were sisters from the sympathy of their move- 
ments, though there is not much likeness between 
them, 1 confess. But come, Frank,I am literally 
nauseated with the very name of Danvers. You 
lawyers are used to diving into a case till you have 
routed out every tiny bit of scandal or dirt that be- 
longs to it. But Il hate being sickened out with a 
subject. Half-an-hour is enough for the most interest- 
ing debate in the House of Commons, and a quarter- 
of-an-hour’s subject in a salon would bore any civil- 
ised creature except a pope or a bishop.” 

And Clarence lounged from the room, deliberately 
and thoughtfully followed by Frank, whose mind was 
far more occupied with the tale he had heard of the 
wife’s sin and the husband’s sorrow, than the witty 
and dictatorial dictums of his companion. 

“You are coming with me, Frank,” said Clarence, 
glancing, however, doubtfully enough, at the rather 
dusty suit of his friend, which savoured rather of the 
dull law courts of Westminster than the brilliant 
Route du Roi.” 

“ Not to-night, thank you. I have a brief to look 
over. It is the height of the season for barristers as 
well as belles. Good evening.” 

And the lawyer hailed a hansom, and in a few 
minutes was dashing “ over sisters and brothers,” as 
poor Hood phrases it, to the dull chambers in the 
‘Temple, while the more favoured butterfly of fashion 
was lounging slowly and critically along the busy 
portions of Piccadilly to Hyde Park and its glittering 
throng. 





CHAPTER XII. 
There is a rock, and nigh at hand 
A shadow in a weary land, 
Who in that stricken rock hath rest, 
Finds water gushing from its breast. Neale. 
** Pray you sit by us and tell a tale,” 
** Merry or not shall it be ?” 
** As merry as you will !” 
“ A sad tale’s best for winter. 
I have one of ghosts and goblins.” 

OLIVER DANVERS was much better. Out of danger, 
of all visible and absolute danger. So the doctor 
said, certainly; so the nurse assented, pensively 
and deliberately—as was her wont in all she said or 
did. And Evelyn! Evelyn thanked heaven in her 
inmost heart for the mercy thus vouchsafed. At 
least that terrible agony was spared to her, and the 
guilt of murder was not to be suspended over the 
head of him who was implicated in the wretched 
mystery. 

Still her heart was heavy and clouded. The ab- 
sence and silence of Cecil; the long and slow con- 
valescence which was the utmost that could be hoped 
for Oliver; the new anxieties that had sprung up 
even with the newinstincts and feelings of her heart 
were all weighing on her spirits. 

The tree of knowledge has been the tree of misery 
for many a long generation since the world began, 
but in no case more than in that of a woman first 
awakening to a sense of the suspense, the shame, the 
terrors of an unacknowledged, end it may be, unre- 
quited love 


Evelyn now knew that she loved Oliver with the 
deep, true love that a woman feels but once in life. 
And she knew, too, that there were circumstances 
attending her story that made the love one that could 
scarcely be gratified without a loss of self-respect 
and womanly honour. She, the daughter of the dis- 
graced Gertrude, the ruined Hugh—could she bring 
that disgrace to the hearth and the name of Oliver 
Daavers without risking his love and her own hap- 
piness ? Could she, the daughter of such parents, the 
sister of the ruined and fugitive Cecil, ever dare to 
hope, or to look forward to be Oliver’s wife, even if 
he loved her ? It could scarcely be—without a selfish 
disregard of him she so prized and honoured. 

But did he love her? Did he even think of her 
save as a sister,a cousin. Sometimes the memory 
of the look and tone which had greeted her on wak- 
ing from that deathlike stupor, made her believe 
that it was so. Then she asked herself whether she 
could really wish for it. Whether she could desire 
that a feeling, which could only be productive of 
misery to both, should exist. 

Was it wise to desire what would entail on Oliver 
either suffering or disgrace—what would test to the 
utmost her own firmness and self-sacrifice. Yet, 
with a woman’s thirst for love—a woman’s natural 
shrinking from unrequited affection, and the lonely 
desolation of such a life—she was so consistently in- 
consistent as to slirink from the idea of Oliver's in- 
difference, with a dreary sadness that she could not 
conquer or cheer. And it was perhaps from this 
mingling and struggle of feelings that she withheld 
more than she otherwise would have done from the 
sick room and the now convalascent patient. 

Mrs. Fleming was so attentive, so skilful in her 
duties, so watchful and so tender in her obedience to 
every direction of the physician, that it was violating 
no duty to leave Oliver to her care. 

And Evelyn dared not—literally dared not—retard 
the invalid’s recovery by the unnecessary obtrusion 
of her pale cheeks and saddened eyes in the sick 
room. She knew not that every hour of her absence 
was counted by the sufferer, and that his eyes would 
turn wistfully to the door, at the time when he 
might certainly expect her coming, with a sad, ex- 
pectant, half-reproachful gaze, that spoke of kis 
earnest: longing for the entrance of some beloved 
one. 

The nurse saw this. 

What did she not see? That would have been a 
more difficult problem to solve. 

Never did a change in the invalid’s countenance, 
or the faintest murmur of his voice escape her. 
Never did a change of feeling, a fancy, a natural de- 
sire seem to need explanation in words. 

By a strange instinct she appeared to divine, and 
by a kindly, womanly devotion, she hastened at any 
self-sacrifice to gratify every wish of Oliver's. 

A remarkable woman was that Nurse Fleming. 
Like a gray, dark cloud,she seemed to haunt the 
sick chamber. Yet like a summer cloud it was 
not ungrateful during the convalescence of her 
charge. 

It was a kind of repose to the feeble invalid to 
feel that that nurse was ever watchful of his wants, 
and yet never expectant of his notice—never garru- 
lous—never anxious for his breaking the silence that 
usually reigned in the chamber, save for the brief in- 
terchange of the necessary dialogue between two so 
constantly thrown together—one who was ever 
ready to reply—yet, apparently, scarcely desirous to 
speak. 

Mrs. Fleming was certainly a jewel of a nurse to 
one of Oliver’s temperament. But there were times, 
as he grew stronger, when the silence grew irksome, 
And again the woman seemed to divine, though she 
could perhaps scarcely have found courage or incli- 
nation to break the reserve that had kept their inter- 
course so formally brief and terse. 

But accident effected what would not otherwise 
have been accomplished—a greater familiarity and 
confidence between the nurse and her charge. 

Oliver had now left his bed, and was lying ona 
sofa in the dressing-room adjoining his chamber. 
And, still as he grew stronger, Evelyn’s visits be- 
came more rare and brief; and still the tedium of 

the hours became more keenly felt with increasing 
strength. 

Besides Arthur was compelled to beabsent for some 

hours every day, at an examination for a commission 

that had at last been offered to him, and which, with 

some little reluctance, he was thus compelled to 

accept, when most unwelcome. It was on one of the 

hot July days that thus passed so tardily, that Oliver 

at last requested the nurse to give him a volume to 

read, from the shelves in his library. 

“T dare not!” she said faintly ; “it would try your 

eyes too severely. I will, if you willallow me, read 

to you a little; I think you would be less wearied 

with that, and you can stop me in a moment if you 

find it too fatiguing.” 





Oliver smiled faintly. He fancied that the task 
that was always so trying even to a thoroughly 
educated person could scarcely be a very easy one 
for one in the nurse’s position. To read aloud well, 
and especially to read such books as he would have 
wished to hear, was a trial which few can stand with 
impunity. But the calm decision which the woman 
ever displayed, when she deemed it her duty, was 
easily read in the determined air with which she 
waited for his reply. And when it came in a kind of 
half weary and hopeless assent, she gave a faint, 
half-veiled smile, as if she could well read his 
thoughts.” 

“What shall I get for you?” she asked. 

Oliver named a favourite author. She shook he: 
head. 

“That would be too sad for you just now,” sh: 
said. ‘Let me choose better for you than that.” 

He almost laughed. 

“ Go then,” he said; “there are the shelves. G 
and select any that you can from them. I shall se 
what is your taste.” 

And Oliver was almost excited to an animated 
eagerness as the woman crossed the room and began 
to inspect the bookshelves. 

She returned with a volume, which Oliver at onc: 
recognised as one of Cowper's. He was astonished at 
the choice among the volumes of novels, poetry, and 
history, which the shelves contained, but he deemed it 
an accident, from some casual acquaintance with the 
name, and quietly awaited to see the result of the se- 
lection. 

Mrs. Fleming sat down at a distance of sufficient 
respect, while yet enabling him with ease to catch’ 
the sound of her voice, and began to read. Never 
had he been more charmingly surprised. 

The soft, low voice, that was sad and depressing 
in ordinary speaking, was musical and soothing in 

more continuous reading. 

Her pure accent, her just appreciation of the sub- 
ject, her flexible intonation, all spoke of one who 
possessed not only physical gifts but matured cultiva- 
tion to bring them to perfection 

He lay like one listening to a sweet strain of mu- 
sic, as she read. 

It was a delicious variety from the monotony of 
the last few weeks. A variety without fatigue. Fo: 
the tones did not grate on the nerves, and there was 
no difficulty in comprehending the refined pronun- 
ciation and clear tones of the voice. At length sli 
paused. 

“ That is enough now,” she said; “I should only 
weary you. Another day I may read longer without 
any risk.” 

He looked gratefully at her. 

“T am very fortunate in having such an accom- 
plished nurse,” he said. ‘“ You are as kind and skil- 
ful as the most trained professional could be; and 
yet it is clear that you can never have anticipated 
such an occupation.” 

Her face flushed painfully, and Oliver, with in- 
stinctive delicacy, at once changed the subject. 

“T mean,” he said, “that J am especially fortunate 
since I am not so happy as to have a mother or sis- 
ter to attend me; and—Miss Rivers has somewhat 
deserted the sick room siuce she saw I was in such 
good keeping.” 

The woman for once seemed inclined to talk. 

“ You have no sister, then?” she said; “only the 
cousin I have seen ?” 

“No; my grave mature self is the only child left 
from some four or five born to my father and 
mother ; out of these there was but one sister, and 
she, poor dear, died when there was deep sorrow in 
the house.” 

“ When—when Mrs. Danvers died, I suppose?” the 
woman said, slightly averting her face. 

“No, no,” he said; “it was nearly three years 
after my mother died in giving her birth, but there are 
griefs almost worse to bear than death, and during 
my father’s absence, in a time of great sorrow, the 
child died ata bathing place where she had been 
sent with her nurse, and was buried before my father 
could even be apprised of her death. Poor little 
Nelly, I just remember her, though I was a school 
boy, with little taste for infant girls when she was 
born, and she was so delicate that she was often 
away when I returned home for my holidays. But 
she would have grown up very pretty, I should think, 
from what 1 remember of her.” 

“As pretty as Miss Rivers?” said the woman, 
dreamily. 

“‘ Perhaps—yes—I cannot possibly guess,” said the 
young man, rather sharply. 

And then, as if he felt he had been talking with 
unaccountable freedom of his family affairs to a 
stranger, and a stranger in a humble position—a 
mere hiveling dependent in his family, he let his head 
fall back on the pillow, and seemed inclined to sleep. 
Mrs. Fleming gently drew down the blinds, and 








then, moving stealthily to a distant chair, sat down. 
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and inclining her head on her hand, remained mo- 


tionless and still,as was her wont. But the large 
tears stole through the thin fingers as she sat in the 
quiet and darkened chamber, and when she uncovered 
her face, at some slight movement of the invalid, 
the look of sadness that was habitual to her had 
deepened and sharpened into actual woe. 

Oliver saw it through his closed eyes. It was a 
strange idea to him, and it might be a pleasant ex- 
citement, the speculation on that singular woman. 
At anyrate, it furnished him materials for a dreamy 
reverie and speculation till he sank into one of the 
unconscious slumbers that are the privilege and the 
concomitant of convalescence. 

It was evening ere he awoke, and then the features 
of the nurse had resumed their usual calm expression, 
as of one with little aim in life save the duty to which 
that life is devoted. 

“Nurse,” he said, after lying for some minutes 
watching her preparations for the tea—that most re- 
freshing and valued meal of the day to invalids— 
“nurse, should you be inclined to take a permanent 
situation if one were offered to you?” 

She started; then a faint smile came over her 
face. 

“You do not mean always to remain in want of a 
nurse, sir, I hope.” 

“ No,” he said, returning the smile ; “ nor do I think 
that you would find patience to wait on such a grown 
baby if I did attempt such an absurdity. But my 
father’s life is, 1 cannot but hope, still to be prolonged 
for some time, and he is in a state that requires pre- 
cisely the judicious and patient care that you have 
bestowed on me. Should you be willing to take 
charge of him, for a remuneration that would be more 
than equivalent to your present gains if not to, ser- 
vices which cannot be bought by money? If you 
would, it would relieve my mind of a great care, more 
especially as I shall, perhaps, have duties that will 
take me away from home for some time, when I am 
well again.” 

The woman's eyes had been bent on the ground, but 
a strong shiver had gone through her frame, which 
puzzled Oliver to comprehend, as he spoke. 

“You are afraid, perhaps, of so constant and ar- 
duous a duty?” he said, gently. 

“No, no,” she said ; “only that I am not worthy— 
that is, I am afraid of my own capacities. Yet I 
would do my best to—to atone—atone, I mean, for 
any deficiency of skill.” 

Her manner was hurried, and her voice trembled 
to a degree that perplexed Oliver. 

“Tam afraid you have over-tasked your strength,” 
he said, “in your devoted attendance on me. I shall 
insist on your having some relaxation before you 
begin your new duties. That is, if you consent to 
undertake them.” 

“ Yes,” she said, dreamily. 
am fit—I will try. 
creature that I am.” 

“TI am quite satisfied, and very thankful,” he said, 
“‘and now let us drop the subject. You are cer- 
tainly not equal to any agitation yet.” 

And Oliver took the tea which was trembling in 
her hands, with a kindly smile, and both relapsed 
into silence. 

But when he had retired for the night, and the 
woman knelt by the couch in the ante-chamber, 
which was now her resting place during her patient's 
convalescence, the same wail might have been heard 
to go up to heaven: 

“Heaven help me!” 

Was that cry ever breathed in vain? 

(To be continued.) 


“Yes, if you think I 
Heaven help me, poor, weak 








THE AUSTRALIAN Witp Horse.—The wild horse 
of Australia will unquestionably, at no distant date, 
like the mustang of the South American pampas, 


occupy in vast numbers the almost boundless plains- 


of the interior. On the South Australian border, in 
Victoria, where some few years ago wild horses 
were comparatively few in number, large herds are 
now to be found. During periods of continued 
drought these herds travel immense distances in 
search of pasture, and on some stations detract con- 
siderably from the value of the runs to the north- 
west. The neighbourhood of the mallee scrub at 
the present season appears to be a favourite resort for 
wild horses. Feeding on the plains in troops of from 
fifteen to thirty mares with colts at foot, the sire, a 
stallion whose progeny are usually of one colour, is 
most careful of his family, on the slightest alarm leading 
his charge at full speed under shelter of the almost im- 
penetrable scrub. Several successful musterings of 
these steeds of the plain have been made of late, we 
are informed, and some of the colts broken in and 
sent to market, but, from the cheapness of horseflesh 
all over the colony the speculation has not paid. 
Many hundreds have been shot on the various sta- 





tions, but apparently without reducin, $ their numbers. 
Wild cattle in the neighbourhood of tite mallee scrab 
have also become a complete nuisance. On the sheep 
stations beef of excellent quality is sup, ‘lied all the 
year round as rations to the men emplo,ed. T he 
wild cattle are hunted like the buffalo of t.4e North 
American plains, and are said to be gradas lly in- 
creasing in numbers and spreading towards th.® Far 
North. The most astgnishing circumstance att \ch- 
ing to these wild herds of cattle and horses is th.at, 
notwithstanding on the stations near their haunts 
sheep and other stock are dying very fast froin the 

effects of the drought, these denizens of the plain 

A most beautiful sight it is toseea large mob of wild 

appear in excellent health and are as sleek as moles. 

horses startled on the plains, galloping at full speed, 

their unkempt manes floating in the wind, the speed 

of which they seem to equal. Their tails sweeping 

the ground—they present to the eye a perfect em- 

bodiment of beauty and freedom. 


TYRON, THE SHRINE-MAKER. 


BY THE 


Author of “ The Black Knight's Challenge,” gc. 
ee 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tux wave of rebellion had rolled over the city. 
The hand of the avenger had struck its terrible blow, 
and beneath the fell stroke thousands had fallen in 
a single night. Wickedness and crime, lust and 
debauchery, and tyranny and oppression, had all been 
swept away together. ‘'he hopeful people had studied 
well their vantage; and their planshad been formed 
with that directness and precision which comes of 
stern necessity ; and they had acted with that entire 
unanimity which is born of the spirit of liberty. 
Fearful and bloody as had been the blow, it had been 
richly deserved wherever it fell. 

The last vestige of strife had disappeared from 
Pompeii, and the magnificent mosaics of her courts 
and palaces had been cleansed of the terrible stain 
that had so lately made them unclean, There had 
been no indignities to the dead; but with solemn 
obsequies the mortal remains of those who had gone 
to their doom were consigned to sepulchres. 

In the spacious court of the Forum were collected 
the freed Greeks. ’ 

“A king! <A king!” cried many voices. “ Let us 
have a king who will rule us justly, and protect the 
weak and the dependent.” 

“ Who shall it be?” went from lip to lip. 

“A king! A king!” came from those upon the 
outside. 

‘he form of Hector was seen to rise upon the base 
of a column. 

“ Hector shall be our king !” 

“No, no,” replied the true-hearted freedman. “I 
am too far advanced in years; and, moreover, I am 
not capable. Let us elect a ruler of wit and intelli- 
gence.” 

“ How shall we elect him?” asked Athos; and the 
question went from one to the other. 

There was consultation around the tall column ; 
and those who could crowd within earshot listened 
attentively. ‘ 

“We must have a king,” said Hector, stepping 
down from his elevated position; “ for we should 
very soon suffer without a governing head. Some 
one must be recognised and obeyed; and with aking 
of our own choice we may be peaceful, happy, and 
prosperous.” 

“ And how shall we choose ?” asked Athos. “ Little 
can be done in such a multitude of counsellors. A 
few may not do it to the satisfaction of the whole; 
and I see not how the whole can be brought to work 
together.” 

At that juncture the towering form of Tyron ap- 
peared upon the scene; and in an instant the air was 
rent with loud acclamations : 

“Tyron shall be our king! 
heaven !” 

The shrine-maker ascended to the place which 
Hecter had occupied, and asked to be heard; and 
very quickly all was hushed to silence, and every ear 
was bent to listen. 

“My Brothers, and Freemen of Pompeii,” said 
Tyron, in tones that were distinctly heard through- 
out the vast space ; “ you demanda king; and, as the 
noble Hector hath told you, you need one to preside 
over your counsels. And, furthermore, your friend 
spoke truly when he said that your ruler should be 
a man of wit and intelligence. I cannot be your king ; 
for I have other duties incumbent upon me—duties 
too long neglected. But I cau point you to one who 
is every way worthv—and he is of your own blood 
—of the purest blood that ever flowed in Campania!” 

“We will have him for our king! Give him tous! 
Who is he?” 





He is the choice of 











“ Brothers, listen to me. Do you remember Me- 
lanthion, the last unfo#tunate scion of the royal 
stock of Arbacus ?” 

“ Aye,” cried Hector. “‘ We remembered him well 
when we struck for freedom and for vengeance. He 
was a Greek, and was heir to the throne. The Roman 
tyrant feared him, and murdered him.” 

And the multitude responded in remembrance of 
the Greek prince. 

“ And,” pursued Tyron, “do you remember Eu- 
docia, who, by favour of heaven, was eleansed of 
marital disability, and presided so long aw Priestess 
in the Temple of Vesta?” 

“ Aye; andshe was a Greek,” said Hector 

“Know ye, then,” continued the shrine-muker, 
“that Eudocia was the wife of Melanthion, and when 

her noble husband was put to death she bore am in- 
fant upon her bosom—and that infant, the child of 
the Greek prince. Should the Roman discover it, 
she wouid be robbed of her precious offspring. So 
she resolved to give her child into the care of ano~ 
ther, and herself seek asylum in the temple of the 
goddess. And she gave the infant prince.to the 
Roman patrician, Festus, who reared it as his own, 
amd who gave to it his owm name: And, my brothers, 
your prince still lives. You know him well. His 
kind heart saved him from destruction, and hismany 
virtues are known to all. -If you would know more, 
go ask those who have been his bondmen. It was 
because he was the son of Melanthion that Tyron 
sought a place beneath the same roof with him.” 

A low murmur ran through the meultitude ; but ere 
it grew te confusion Hector mounted. the rostrum. 

“ Brothers!” he exclaimed, “the son of Melanthiom 
hath been saved to us by the gods. He hath all’ the 
advantages of education; he hath travelled in ether 
countries ; and, above all else, he is good: and true: 
Festus shall be our king! All hail tothe voice of 
heaven!” ’ 

“ Hail! hail! Festus, king of Pompeii!” arose upon: 
the startled air. Lip after lip caught it up, until, iw 
the end,.every tongne had given free and gladsome 
response of approval. 

The freedmen had chosen their king! 

° ” * * 


Around the royal throne of Pompeii behold! we 
now a different scene from that which last we saw 
there. Young Festus wore the crown and heléthe 
sceptre. The beautiful Myrrha stood there, with 
blushes upon her cheek, and happiness in her brim- 
ming eyes. By her side stood the faithful, loving: 
Zorah ; and near at hand was Saxones. At the foot 
of the throne stood Tyron, the centre of observation} 
and an object of interest and wonder. 

Both Saxones and the young king looked troubled 
and perplexed ; and even Myrrha wore, amid her 
gleams of happiness, slight shades of doubt and 
anxiety. A priest was in waiting, and around lay 
the paraphernalia for a royal wedding. All eyes 
were bent upon the mysterious shrine-maker in silent, 
anxious wonderment and suspense. At length he 
took a step forward, and fixed his gaze upon 
Saxones. The oldman trembled with strange emo- 
tion, and from the shrine-maker his eyes wandered 
involuntarily to Myrrha. Tyron’s glance followed 
in the same direction, and the shadows upon his face 
grew delicately soft and subdued as he looked upon 
the maiden. Finally he spoke, and all ears were 
eagerly bent to catch the slightest sound that should 
fall from his lips. 

“ Saxones,” he said, “ you no doubt wonder why I 
have taken so deep an interest in the welfare of yon 
beautiful girl. I have had the most potent of reasons. 
But first—tell me this: is the hand of Myrrha yours 
to give to our youthful king ?” 

“T hold such a right to be mine,” returned the old 
man. 

His voice was broken, and his frame shook. 

“Ts Myrrha your child?” 

“T have been a father to her.” 

“So you have,” good Saxones ; “ butis she of your 
own flesh and blood ?” 

The old noble hesitated. 

“ Answer me!” pursued Tyron, authoritatively. 

“She is not.” 

“Not my father?” cried Myrrha, lost in wonder 
and astonishment. And yet, at the moment, there 
was the dawning, of a new life—the up-springing of 
a wondrous hope—in the soul of the adventurous 
maiden. 

“ No, sweet one,” replied Saxones,—“ thou art not 
of my blood. You came to me a poor waif, and [ 
would have held you as mine own while I lived; but 
this strange man hath discovered my secret.” 

The gentle hand of Zorah held Myrrha back, while 
Tyron continued: 

“My lord, how long since you adopted this child?” 

“It is now more than eighteen years,” replied 
Saxones, after a little thought. 

“Was she brought to you, or did you find her?” 

“T found her myself.” 
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“ Will you tell me where and when? Believe me my 
lord, it is from no idle curiosity that I ask.” 

“It was as I have told you, somewhat over 
eighteen years ago,” answered the old man, deeply 
affected. “I was travelling for pleasure and for 
information, and among the places which I visited 
was Arigentum, a cousiderable city on the southern 
coast of Sicily. One day, while sailing along the 
shore in a barge, I landed to obtain some fruit, and as 
the shade of the orange grove was inviting I rested 
there until near nightfall. I had called upon my 
attendants to make ready the barge for return to the 
city and was standing upon the shore while they 
loosened the sail, when my attention was arrested by 
a curious looking object in the water. It appeared to 
be a chest, and to have caught upon the sandy bot- 
tom. I called my slaves, and bade them wade in 
and bring the chest to the dry land, where I caused 
it to be opened, which I assure you, was a work of 
no little difficulty. With my own hand I threw back 
the lid, and you may judge of my surprise upon 
finding 3vithin it a female infant, near whose head, 
and arranged with consummate skill, was a leathern 
bag of goat’s milk, from which the child had been 
drawing sustenance. In the cover of the chest were 
small air-holes, while the bottom was heavily loaded 
with bars of copper. The lining and the bed were 
of tue most rare and costly material, and very elabo- 
rately wrought with gold. I bore the infant to my 
home in Pompeii, aud having forbidden my slaves, 
upon pain of severe punishment, to mention the sub- 
ject, 1 gave it tooneof my women, who had just 
become a mother, and she nursed it till it had grown 
strong and healthy, after which I procured for it 
more suitable attendance. From that time the child 
has grown up under my own tender care; and she 
stands before us to-day a maiden of truth and virtue 
such as is seldom found, and a child of whom even 
a monarch might well be proud!” 

“And Myrrha is that child?” whispered Tyron. 

“She is.” 

The shrine-maker turned to the maiden, his face 
radiant, and his eyes brimming with bright tears. 
His arms were half extended, and in low, pleading 
tones he said: 

“Myrrha, look upon me! Oh, tell me—tell me— 
Doth not thy heart bear for me a feeling that could 
make thee happy in its full consummation? Is there 
no instinct of soul—no keen perception of sense— 
that opens for Tyron the door of thy love? Myrrha! 
—Oh, Myrrha! must I speak, and tell thee what 
thou art to me—what I am to thee?” 

There was no need. The new life—the wondrous 
hope—unspringing in her soul, was now a reality. 
For Saxones she had felt love—love deep and abid- 
ing—but it had been the offspring of gratitude and 
respect ; and she had ever held him in reverenco and 
esteem. But for this mysterious man she felt a new 
and warmer love—a love born of the heart’s tender- 
est instincts—a love which seemed a long-slumber- 
ing part of her very nature now springing into 
blooming, fragrant life. 

“Thou art my father!’ she said, with eager, ex- 
pectant look. 

“ Heaven be thanked! Aye, Myrrha, I am thy 
father ! Thou art my own child!—my own!—my 
own!” 

Myrrha forgot that Tyron was but an humble arti- 
san—she forgot his lowly abode, and his sphere of 
toil—forgot that she had been reared in a home of 
wealth and refinement—remsmbering only that she 
gazed upon the man who was her true father—the 
author of her being ; and with alow cry of rapturous 
joy she sprang forward, and rested upon his bosom. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the happy man, folding the fair 
one in his strong embrace, and raising his streaming 
eyes tu heaven, “how have I longed for this mo- 
ment! How hath my soul travelled in anguish of 

suspense when hope faltered in view of this re- 
union! ‘Thou monerch of the universe, I thank 
thee! and in this merciful dispensation I feel that I 
am forgiven!—Myrrha !—My child !—Oh, joy! Oh, 
bliss!” 

Big tears rolled down the strong man’s cheeks, 
and his great heart swelled almost to joyful bursting. 
Myrrha gazed up into his face—no fear, no doubt— 
but blessed in the assurance that she had found a 
new world of rapture. Presently she felt a light 
hand laid upon her shoulder, and a sweet voice whis- 
pered: 

“My sister! My own, own sister!” 

And as Myrrha turned she met the warm love- 
light of Zorah’s brown eyes. 

“And is this, too, a blessed reality?” cried the 
bewildered girl. 

“ Yes, yes, Myrrha,” answered Tyron, with a proud 
a beaming look. “You are both my children— 

oth.” 

“ Ah,” said Zorah, with a radiant smile, as she 
drew her arm around Myrrha’s neck ; “ while I bore 





through which we have passed, you little thought 
“twas a sister who smiled upon you, who wept with 
you, and who bade you hope.” 

“And you knew it all the time?” returned 
Myrrha. 

“ I believed it was so, and in my soul I knew it. 
I have felt a blissful assurance of our relationship 
from the evening on which you first sought shelter 
beneath our father’s roof.” 

Thus speaking Zorah drew her sister aside, and 
Tyron approached the wonder-stricken king. 

“Festus,” he said; * you have seen and heard ?” 

“T have,” replied the youthful monarch ; “and I 
am lost in astonishment.” 

“ Astonishment?” repeated ‘Tyron. 

“ Aye—I am deep buried in a maze of wonder.” 

“ But the matter hath explained itself. Allis plain 
now.” 

Festus gazed upon the wonderful man, and knew 
not what to say. 

“ After this,” pursued Tyron, “ what say you to 
the proposed nuptials ?” 

“ Are we not here to have them consummated ?” 
demanded the king, a deep shade of fear and suspense 
clouding his handsome face. 

“ For that purpose we came, 

‘And will you deny me the hand which Saxones 
had promised ?” 

“Look ye, Festus. When you sought the hand of 
this fair maiden you believed her to be of gentle 
birth. Now that she proves to be only the child 
of an humble artisan will you still maintain the 
suit ?” 

The young monarch meditated a moment, and 
then, with stern and solemn look, he stepped down 
from the throne, and taking the jewelled crown 
from his head, he placed it upon Myrrha’s brow, and 
then knelt at her feet. 

“Give me both or give me neither!” “I would 
rather take my station at your forge and anvil, and 
earn my bread in weary toil, with Myrrha’s love, 
than be a king without it!” 

Tyron wiped away a tear from his bronzed cheek, 
and with thaukful look he lifted the crown from 
Myrrha’s brow, and replaced it upon the head where 
it belonged. Then he raised Festus to his feet, and 
placed the hands of the loving twain together. 

“She is yours, my true-hearted son. And now 
let the rites be consummated.” 

“ But first,” pleaded Festus, in eager tones, “ tell us 
more of this wondrous story. There is yet a deep 
mystery which you have not opened to us.” 

“ You shall know all in good time, Festus.” 

“ And why not now? Oh, tell me who and what 
thou art!” 

“Yes, father!” joined Myrrha, in persuasive 
tones. 

“Not now, my children. Let the marriage cere- 
mony proced. For that we are assembled. After 
that you shall be gratified.” 

“Come!” whispered Zorah. “ You can trust me 
once more.” 

Myrrha gazed into the face of her sweet sister and 
in a moment more she was led to the royal throne. 


” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

In the grand hall of audience—the Forum of the 
Royal Palace—knelt a host of faithful, happy sub- 
jects, doing homage to their king and queev. Tyron 
alone, of all the assembly, stood erect. He knelt not, 
nor did he bow. A grateful and benignant look was 
upon his face, as he saw the rich diadem of Pompeii’s 
Queen upon his daughter’s brow; and when he 
heard the vociferous praise of the multitude a shade 
of pride tinged the expression of the noble counte- 
nance. 

At length silence reigned in the place. 

“ Now, good Tyron, forget not thy- promise,” said 
the king, earnestly. “I am over-anxions to hear 
thy story; for, to speak truly, I have of late watched 
the shades of expression come and go upon tliat face 
of yours with a strange and startling suspicion. On 
the night when you came to my house to tell me of 
the whereabouts of Myrrha I first entertained it,” 

“ And what have you suspected ?” asked Tyron, 
with a slight smile. 

“That you were neverin my service.” 

“You are right, Festus. These hands of mine 
never did the service of a bondman.” 

“Then you are not the shrine-maker ?” 

“ Aye—I am.” 

“How!” exclaimed the king. You the shrine- 
maker, and yet not my father’s bondman? I do not 
comprehend.” 

“ Nor will you so long as you question in the dark,” 
returned Tyron smiling. 

“Go on—go on. I will ask no more.” 

“ Then listen, and you shall hear my story.” 

The mysterious man moved back a pace, and then 





thee companionship amid the dangers and trials 


went on: 





“Tam not a native of Pompeii, nor yet of Cam- 

pania ; but of a country. that owes allegiance to none 
other. There were two brothers of us— we were 
twins—and so nearly did we resemble one another 
that even our parents were often at fault in dis- 
tinguishing us. I hada wife whom I loved as the 
pride of my being, and for whom I cared as for the 
apple of my eye; but in an ill-omened hour I be- 
came mad with the belief that she was false to me. 
What should have put such a suspicion into my 
mind, now that I have reflected, and suffered, [ 
know not; but it came and I was as one bereft of 
reason. 

“My wife protested her innocence upon her 
bended knees; but I believed her not. At length 
she bore to me a child, and then—oh, horror! the 
madness culminated. I looked upon the fair bud of 
humanity, and swore ’twas no blood of mine. No 
prayers—no tears—no protestations—no oaths upon 
the sacred shrines of heaven—could bend my stub- 
born will! ‘The fatal poison was in my heart, and I 
resolved that the infant should be put for ever from 
my sight. And yet I would not that the mother 
should know the fate of the little one; so I stole it 
away at night, and carried it to the sea-shore, fully 
prepared to cast it into the deep flood, and there end 
its existence. ‘The moon shoue brightly upon the face 
of the child, as it nestled confidingly to my bosom, 
and I thought it looked up and smiled. 

“ That smile was potent, and my fell purpose was 
unhinged. Whatever might have been the sin of my 
wife, that gentle, helpless thing was not to blame. 
Thus I resolved that I would not kill it outright, but 
that I would put it away with a chance of its life. 
I returned to the city, and hada strong box made, 
and so arranged that the infant might live in it for 
some time. Thus prepared I bore the infant again 
to the shore, and cast it into the sea. I then prayed 
that I might never behold the child again; and yet 
another prayer, deep and fervent, found silent lodg- 
ment in my soul—that some kind hand might inter- 
vene to save and protect it. 

“T returned to my home sad and morose. My 
wife asked for her child, and I told her what I had 
done. She did not rave—she did not upbraid me— 
nor yet did she openly cast blame upon me ; but she 
sauk, body and spirit, into pain, agony, and deep de- 
spair. At length I became convinced of my wife's 
stern purity and innocence; and I knew that it was 
my own fleeh and blood I had consigned to the sea! 
Another child was born to me—my sweet Zorah— 
but that could not make me happy. I grew more 
morose, more miserable, and at length, to cap the 
climax of folly, I quarrelled with my _ brother. 
I accused him of things impossible and absurd, 
and would listen to no explanation; and upon 
his shoulders 1 sought to lay the blame of the great 
crime I had committed. He bore all he could, and 
then he fled from our home, and banished himself 
from his country. He came to Pompeii, where he 
had a friend, who had formerly been our teacher and 
preceptor, ‘Hippothon, the -high-priest of the Tem 
ple of Jupiter. My brother, as well as myself, had 
been educated by a wise and provident father in the 
higher and more useful arts, and after a time he and 
Hippothon entered intoa compact. My brother was to 
make shrines for the temple, and at the end of a few 
years the priest, who was stricken with years and 
infirm, was to depart and give place to him in the 
sacred office. 

“ But Hippothon had a special work to perform, and 
thus he said to my brother: 

“*In this city is a Greek prince—the true son of 
the royal Melanthion—whom his mother had hidden 
away from the Roman. ‘I'he prince is but a child 
yet, and lives with Festus, and bears his name. That 
child may yet grow up, and be restored to his rights; 
and to the end that he may be qualified he should be 
taught the use of arms, and the science of govern- 
ment. Wilt thou go and do it?’ 

“ And my brother answered that he would ; and that 
he might do the work effectually, and at the same time 
secretly, he sold himself to Festus, as a worker in 
metals. But he followed to the office of high-priest 
much sooner than he had expected. Hippothon died, 
announcing that the oracle had designated my brother 
as his successor. You will understand that my brother 
served Festus under his other name of T'yron. And 
after the death of Hippothon he acted as priest, and 
yet retained his place at his forge. His disguise of 
beard and hair and robes in the temple was complete, 
and none mistrusted the secret. 

“ Both my brother and myself were gifted with won- 
drous power of ventriloquism. Whether that pecu- 
liar power hath ever served the priest of the Oracle 
you must judge for yourselves; but I can assure you 
it hath served me, and saved me, too. More than 
once have I startled Octavius by that means. 

“ While my brother was thusemployed time dragged 
sadly and wearily with me. I knew no joy-—no com~ 





fort. The pale face of my wife was a continual re- 
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minder of my criminal madness, and the smile that 
I once saw, by the'shore of the sea, in the soft moon- 
light, upon the face of my child, haunted me by day 
and by night. At length I heard from my brother, 
whom I had long endeavoured to find, and he sent to 
me the startling intelligence that from the lips of a 
dying slave he had learned the fact that years before 
a box, such as I had set adrift, had been picked up 
on the Sicilian coast by a citizen of Pompeii, and 
that a female infant found therein had been brought 
to that city, and there reared in a home of luxury 
and refinement. As quickly as possible I arranged 
my affairs for the purpose of coming to this city, re- 
solved not to return to my home uatil I had found 
my first-born, After a dark and solemn night of 
years a smile came to the face of my wife, and 
under the influence of that bright ray I went forth, 
strong and hopeful. 

“I came to Pompeii. My brother still resembled 
me so nearly that only the closest scrutiny could de- 
tect a difference in our faces. In form and size we 
were alike. Seizing upon these circumstance I made 
preparations for immediate settlement in this city 
without exposing my true character. My brother had 
just left your service, Festus; and assuming his 
humble artisan’s guise I took his place at the forge, 
while he devoted all his time at the temple. Know- 
ing the quick wit of Zorah, [ brought her with me, 
and during the past year I have worked at the call- 
ing | had taken upon myself, at the same time dili- 
gently prosecuting my search. The dying slave had 
given no name, and there were thousands of homes 
of luxury and refinement, and in hundreds of them 
were maidens of the age I sought. Isoon saw that 
Pompeii was badly governed; that foul ulcers were 
sapping the life of her constitution, and that tyranny 
and lust were the ruling passions of the governing 
class. Do not wonder that I, who had done so great 
acrime, should have thus meditated upon the crimes 
of others. Remember that mine was a crime of 
madness, and that by long years of bitterest torture 
I had paid the penalty. I had come forth from the 
fire a new man! 

* At length my brother gained information that led 
me to look upon the supposed daughter of Saxones as 
my child. 1 saw her, and my heart came near burst- 
ing with its burden of grateful joy; for I knew there 
could be no mistake. She not only looked the 
very counterpart of the mother who bore her, but 
she presented to me the same sweetly smiling face 
which had beamed upon me by the shore of the sea, 
and which had held place in my heart, growing more 
deeply and strongly fixed, year by year, through all 
the dark and mournful period! Our next discovery 
was, that the maiden was aflianced to young Festus; 
and then my brother told to me the secret of the Greek 
Prince. ‘This caused me te change my plans some- 
what, and | did not at once make myself known as 
had intended, I had gained knowledge of the pro- 
posed rising of the Greeks, and in that I saw the 
elevation of Festus to the throne. I reflected long 
and carefully ; and when I knew that the youth was 
worthy, and the love between himself and my child 
was pure, strong, and mutual, I resolved to wait, 
and let matters take their own course, being entirely 
willing that my daughter should remain in Pompeii 
if she could be the counsellor and assistant of a just 
king in a reformed and humane government. Then 
it was that my brother, thinking to startle Octavius, 
pomulgated the Oracle; and on the very next day 
the king asked Saxones for Myrrha’s hand, that he 
miglit make her the wife of the prince. 

“1 need not recount to you the sore trials which 
have succeeded, Only one dark spot remains—the 
death of my brother! But there is a solemn satis- 
faction in the reflection that he died in my arms, his 
head pillowed upon my bosom, and that with his last 
breath he blessed me!” 

The speaker paused, and bowed his head upon his 
hand; and bright drops were seen to roll down be- 
tween his fingers. But the emotion was subdued, and 
then he added : 

“At times | have worn the priestly garb, while 
my brother has played the artisan ; and hence you will 
see how simple in deed has been the deception we 
have practised, and yet you can understand how my- 
sterious has been the result. What more siall I tell 
you? You know all that hath transpired ; and, surely, 


you cannot deny that the hand of a merciful Provi- | 


dence is visible in the work of redemption and puri- 
fication whith hath made Pompeii a peaceful abode. 
Once more—Myrrha—my child!” 

And again the restored daughter was strained to 
her father’s bosom. 

“Oh, my mother!” she murmured, looking up. 

“She lives; and she shall come to you. I have 
sent a messenger to her—lI sent to her the glad tid- 
ings as soon as my eyes had beheld you.” 

And still the king, and the queen, and all those 
who had gatiered near to hear the artisan's story, 
were as deep in mystery as ever. 








was a question that rested upon every lip, and a hun- 
dred tongues would have given it utterance, but for | 
the abrupt entrance of a dust-covered, panting mes- 
senger. 

“Sire!” he cried, in the frenzy of fear; “we are 
lost! Heavy war-ships have cast anchor beyond 
Isistra, and the coast is swarming with armed men, 
who hasten towards the city in solid columns! We 
cannot oppose them, for our forces are not yet orga- 
nised.” 

The young monarch turned pale, and trembled with 
alarm. 

“Saw you their banner, good Hector?” demanded 
Tyron of the messenger. 

“te.” 

“ And what was its device ?” 

“ A winged lion, wrought in gold, upon a field of 
blue!” 
“Festus,” said the strange man, “ you need not 

fear. That is a friendly banner.” 

“But whence come they? Who are they?” 

“Know you not the nationality betokened by that 
device ?” 

“Yes. ’Tis the royal standard of Carthage,” said 
Festus, paling again. “By heaven! the terrible 
Marmour hath come to ravage our fair land!” 

Even as he spoke the murmur of many voices fell 
upon his ear—voices syllabling a strange language 
—and the tramp of heavy feet were heard upon the 
piazza. Presently a squad of frightened guardsmen 
rushed into the apartment; but ere they could tell 
their tale of terror there followed hard upon them a 
serried column of armed men, clad: in a strange and 
rich attire. Festus sank back with a groan, fearing 
not for himself, but for those who might look to him 
for protection. But the intruders saw him not. They 
had singled out the towering presence of Tyron, and 
upon none other did they look. 

“The King! The King!” shouted the Cartha- 
genian general; and on the instant that swaying 
throng, flashing with gold and jewels, pressed close 
around the mystic hero, and, went down, in humble 
homage, upon their knees! 

“ Up, up, my loyal subjects!” cried Tyron. “ Bring 
you not your Queen ig 

“Yes, sire. She is here.” 

As the general thus replied he made a motion with 
his hand, and those who had followed him stood aside. 

Up through the living aisle was borne a pavilion 
covered with purple silk; and when the bearers had 
set it down there stepped forth a female of middle 
age, yet very beautiful. 

““My husband! My child!” she exclaimed, in joy- 
ful accents, springing towards the spot where Zorah 
had glided to her father’s side. 

“ Oh!” she beseechingly pleaded, leaning back from 
Tyron’s fond embrace ; “ you have not deceived me! 
Our first-born is found ?” 

“T have not deceived you, sweet Electra. The 
child is safe—is here!” 

Myrrha had started forward. There was a monitor 
in her soul that told her she beheld her mother. She 
felt it thrill through every avenue of sense, and she 
knew it was true ; and with not a shadow of doubt, 
but with entire faith and love, she put forth her arms. 
Electra gazed into the face of the young and beauti- 
jul queen of Pompeii—a flood of rapturous light filled 
her eyes—her bosom swelled with mighty emotion— 
and in a moment more mother and child, after so 
many years, were sobbing and weeping ia each 
other’s embrace! 

o * 


“Now,” said Tyron, after he had conducted Myrrha 
to the thone, and placed her by her husband's side ; 
“you will look upon me no more in doubt and mys- 
tery ; for know ye that I am none other than Tyron 
Marmour, King of Carthage! And you, Festus, if 
you have not gained the hand of a gentle maiden of 
Pompeii, can be assured that you have won for a 
wife the princess of a right royal house—the dangh- 
ter of a monarch whose will none dare oppose.” 

The youthful ruler hastened down from his throne, 
and bent his knee to the Carthagenian king. Then 
those who stood around followed his example ; and 
a prolonged shout of grateful homage rent the air. 

“ Arise! arise!” pronounced Tyron, taking Festus 
by the hand, and lifting him to his feet. Andthen, 
while a look of subdued and solemn satisfaction 
glowed upon his noble face, he continued: “ Now, 
my son, take your sceptre, and sway it for the good 
of Pompeii. If you want an incentive to duty, read 
the history of the kingdoms of earth that have passed 
away. It is written in blood—in ruin and decay— 
and will afford you grave admonition. And you, my 
sweet Myrrha, must not forget the part you are 
called upon to act. I leave with you a husband and 
a father; for though I gofrom you, yet I know that 
Saxones will be to you the same kind guardian that 
he has been for so many years. You will both look 
to him for counsel and advice, aud forget not how 


“Whois Tyrou?” | much happiness we all owe to him. 





“My own broad kingdom now claims my atten- 
tion; but we shall meet again, and, I hope, often. 
Zorah shall stay with you yet a while longer, to 
bless you with her cheerful presence; and your mo- 
ther claims the privilege of abiding for a time with 
you, that she may enjoy more fully the heavenly bliss 
of this new-found treasure of love ! 

“Festus, I have but one more word: Remember 
that your subjects are your masters; and they will 
love and honour yon, and faithfully serve you, as you 
shall serve them humanely and justly !” 


THE END. 





FACETIA, 


A NONREPRESENTATIVE MAn.— Waiter: “No 
Ministerial whitebait dinner! That’s your friend 
Gladstone. And he calls his self member for Green- 
wich !”—Punch. 

Hreuty PRoper.—In one paragraph of the speech, 
the Queen recognises what Parliament has done for 
the public weal. Very right, and we hope that the 
cabs will now be better.—Punch. 

“PRO AND CON.” 

Prosaic Uncle: “ Like to be a smuggler! Dont talk 
nonsense, George!” 

George: “ Well! I'd rather live in a nice cave like 
this one here, ’stead o’ those beastly hot lodgings!” 
— Punch. 

CRICKET! 

Unele: “ Weill, Tom, and what have you done in 
cricket this half?” 

Tom: “Oh, bless you, uncle, we’ve been ‘ ’no- 
where,’ this season; all our best ‘men,’ you know, 
were down with the measles !”— Punch. 

FOOTING OF CHINESE ROYALTY. 

Through one of Reuter’s wires we are informed 
that: 

“The Chinese authorites at Pekin have officially 
intimated to Sir Rutherford Alcock that the Duke of 
Edinburgh cannot be received by the royal family «tf 
China on a footing of equality.” 

This shows some abatement of Chinese self-esteem. 
The royal family of China mean, of course, that they 
are prepared to receive the Queen of England’s son on 
a footing of superiority, a considerably higher foot- 
ing than their own. Accordingly it has doubtless 
been “intimated,” if not plainly announced, to them 
in return, that they are at liberty tokiss his royal 
highness’s foot, and will obtain assuredly therefrom, 
the footing which they are entitled to.—Punch. 

Tur OLp Hunpreptu.—The Chester Chronicle 
says that a woman by name Elizabeth Howell, re- 
siding at Ridley, has just entered her hundredth 
year. How-well she has worn!—Fun. 

HistoricaL.—'T he Principal of St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea, has applied for an injunction against the 
‘Captive Balloon. History repeats itself—here’s ano- 
ther Cromwell saying “take away that bubble!” 

Or the ice exported from Norway last year out of 
a total of 45,593 tons, England took 44,055. Are not 
our neighbours justified iu talking of the frigidity of 
our national character ?— Tomahawk. 

STaR-TeELLING.—Mr. Childers has persuaded the 
House to allow him to spend 10,5002. on observations 
on the coming transit of Venus across the sun’s disc. 
A great deal has been made of the economic manage- 
meut of the First Lord of the Admiralty—is this in 
transit too? If tiese observations have no other 
result, they will, at least, lead to a good deal of dis- 
cussing !—Judy. 

KEEPING A ConscreNce.—The great controversy 
on the propriety of requiring a subscription to articles 
of faith, as practised by the Church of England, ex- 
cited at this time (1772) a very strong sensation 
amongst the members of two universities. Paley, 
when pressed to sizn the clerical petition which was 
presented to the House of Commons for relief, ex- 
cused himself. saying, “ he could not afford to keep 
a conscience.” 

A CHEERFUL SUGGESTION. 

Mrs. Lovebird (with acrimony): “1 do so wish, 
Mr. Tozer, as dear Harry’s oldest friend, you could 
suggest some means of killing time for him—he suf- 
fers so from want of excitement, poor fellow!” 

Tozer: “Give a note, old boy, as you used to do in 
vour bachelor days. That will make time positively 
fly, Mrs. L.’ 

App Harr.—Hunter said to his Celtic steward a 
short time before his marriage, “I hate- anything 
like deception in matters of personal appearance! 
and if, even after I marry Lady Lithgow, I shall 
find that any portion of her beautiful bead of hair is 
not of natural growth, or is falsely or artificially 
arranged, I will at once insist upon a separation!” 
“ Beiter not,” replied Patrick. “It will be best for 
the reputation of ye both, if ye'll take my advice, 
and widout mindin’a bald spot at all, bravely adhare 
(add hair) to her!” ' 
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A Quvurstion oF Timr.—When Jeremy Taylor 
was introduced to the Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
was told by the prelate, that his extreme youth was 
a bar to his present employment. “If your grace,” 
replied Taylor, “will excuse me this fault, I promise, 
if 1 live, to mend it.” 

BLIssrUL IGNORANCE.—While travelling on board 
one of the Chelsea boats, the other day, a gentleman 
was cutting the leaves of a number of a new edition 
of Shakespeare, when an enlightened fellow-traveller 
looked over his shoulder and remarked, “ Shake- 
peare’s plays, eh? He keeps writin’ of ‘em, don’t 
she?” “Oh, yes,” was the Christian answer, 
“ Shakespeare’s the hardest working man in the 
world. 

DANGEROUS SENTIMENT. 


Coming politician to new acquaintance: “ Taxation 
sir, will be our ruin yet. Now, sir, I believe ina man, 
not only getting what he can but keeping all he gets! 
eh?” 

Acquaintance : “ Exactly the sort of a man I am,” 

Busy Boprgs.—A master of a ship called ont: 
“Who is below?” A boy answered, “ Will sir,” 
“What are you doing ?”—“ Nothing, sir.” “Is Tom 
there ?”—“ Yes,” said Tom. ‘‘ What are you doing ?” 
—“ Helping Will, sir.” 

A TRAVELLER'S STORY. 

A young Englishman who visited Paris, says : 

On the second day of my arrival, finding myself 
in a remote part of the city at my usual dinner hour, 
I stepped into an establishment that announced 
itself, in gilt letters over the door, as the “ Restau- 
rant du Cheval.” A bill of fare was handed me. I 
selected a dish styled “ potage de fourage,” which 
I found to be excellent ; winding up with a “ pate de 
cheval,” which was superb. I retired from the house 
well pleased with my meal ; but for the life of me I 
couldn’t guess whether the dishes I had been de- 
vouring with so much gusto were beef, mutton, or 
pork. To satisfy my natural curiosity, 1 brought 
home one of the bills of fare, and consulted my 
French and English dictionary on the doubtful points. 
You may imagine my horror and disgust on dis- 
covering after a careful examination of my lexicon, 
that 1 had actually been enjoying an unusually 
hearty meal composed entirely of horse meat! 

A Suarp Youru.—A dozen years ago, my lot in 
London was fixed in the same establishment with a 
young fellow from a northern county. We were each 
strangers in the great city, and now and then went 
together to see some of its wonders. He was a swell 
—great on breast-pins, finger rings, and an exquisite 
silver-headed riding-cane—and he was so well up in 
all things genteel that he could have dined at the 
table of royalty, and not have blushed when the 
Queen asked him to take wine with her. Of course 
1 felt my own inferiority when alongside him. But I 
learned to put a new estimate upon his qualities one 
day when we went to see Madame Tassaud’s incom- 
parable wax-work. He handed me the catalogue, 
and kindly allowed me to be the cicerone. We 
came to a group—“ Napoleon and his Generals ”— 
which scarcely needed any reference to the catalogue 
at all. But my friend said, “Which is Napoleon ?” 
Wondering at the query, I pointed out the little cor- 
poral.” The next question was, “ Which is Bona- 
parte?” 

TWISTING WORDS. 

Somebody says that there is probably not anothor 
word in the English language that can be “ twisted” 
more than the word “write ;” while somebody else 
insists that the word “ twist ” itself can be “ twisted ” 
a “consumed sight ” more than the word“ write,” or 
any other word. Example: 

TWISTED-TWINE-TWISTER. 

When the twister a-twisting will twist him a 

twine, 

For the twisting his twist he three times does en- 

twist ; 

But, if one of the twines of the twist doth un- 

twine, 

The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the twine, 

Untwisting the twine that untwisteth between, 

He twists with his twister the two in a twine; 

Then twice having twisted the twines of the twine 

He twisteth the twine he hath twined in twain ; 

The twain that in twisting before on the twine 

As twines were untwisted he now doth untwine. 

*T wixt the twain intertwisting a twine more be- 

tween, 

He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of the 

twine. 


CAN TRAVEL LIKE PIZEN. 

The electric telegraph still remains a mystery to 
the million, and the ludicrous conceptions of its 
modus operandi, which some of the most ignorant 
people have formed, are as mirth-provoking as any- 
thing out of Babelais or Smollett. 





Not long since, an old lady entered O’Reilly’s office, 
in Peterborough, and said she had a message to send 
to London. In a few minutes her note was deposited 
in adumb waiter, and ascended in a mysterious 
manner through the ceiling. 

“Ts that going straght to London?” inquired the old 
lady, with her eyes bent upon the ceiling. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” answered the clerk. 

“T never was there,” continued she, “but it 
hardly seems possible that their town lies in that di- 
rection. When will I get an answer, Mr. Telegraph ?” 

“T can scarcely tell, ma’am; may be two or three 
hours.” 

The old lady went away, and returned in exactly 
two hours. Just as she entered the door the dumb 
waiter came down through the ceiling. 

“ There’s your answer, ma’am,” said the clerk. 

The old lady took the neat yellow envelope in her 
hand, with a smile of mingled gratification and as- 
tonishment. 

* Now, that beats all,” exclaimed she. ‘ Bless my 
heart. All the way from London, and the wafer still 
wet. That’s an awkward-looking box, but it can 
travel like pizen!” 





THE FARMER WHO MADE HIS OWN WEATHER. 
ONCE on a time (Lafontaine writes) 
Jove, sitting on th’ Olympian heights, 
Called nimble Mercury to his side 
And bade him publish, far and wide, 
“A Farm to Let!” Whereat he flies 
Through all the world to advertise 
“ The finest farm that can be found 
For fifty thousand miles around ; 
To let—on terms quite sure to please 
Whoe’er may wish to take the lease !” 
Then came the farmers, thick and fast, 
To see the land—which far surpassed 
Their brightest hopes—but in a trice 
All fell to higgling at the price. 
One said the soil was thin and poor ; 
Another, that it lacked manure ; 
And still another man made bold 
To say the land was sour and cold ; 
Each finding fault, with shrewd intent 
To cheapen what he wished to rent. 
At length, when all had said their say, 
And some began to go away, 
One, who as yet had held his peace, 
Proposed at once to take the lease 
Provided Jove would give him power 
O’er cold and heat, o’er sun and shower ; 
In brief—to sum it all together— 
The power to regulate the weather! 
’*Tis granted. So by Jove’s command 
The joyful tenant takes the land. 
He rains or shines, makes cold or warm, 
Brings down the dew, averts the storm ; 
Rules, at his will, the wind that blows, 
And regulates the Winter’s snows. 
In short, within the narrow range 
Of his own acres, makes the change 
Of seasons through the varied year, 
Alas, the gift proves all to dear! 
For, while the farmer sees with pain 
His neighbours’ lands are rich in grain, 
And all that genial Nature yields 
In thrifty herds and fruitful fields— 
His own—despite his anxious toil— 
Proves, at the best, ungrateful soil, 
That brings him naught but discontent, 
Without a sou to pay the rent ? 
What could he do? He cannot pay; 
And so the man was fain to pray 
To be forgiven ; with shame confessed 
His folly—who essayed to test 
The power divine that rules above, 
And deemed himself more wise than Jove! 
J. G. 8. 








GEMS. 





WE could rather do anything than acknowledge the 
merit of another, if, we can help it. We cannot bear 
a superior or an equal. Hence ridicule is sure to 
prevail over truth, forthe malice of mankind, thrown 
into the scale, gives the casting weight. 

WE are born in hope; we pass our childhood in 
hope; we are governed by hope through the whole 
course of our lives—and in our last moments hope is 
flattering to us ; and not tili the beating of our heart 
shall cease will its benign influence leave us. 

Krinpness.—A worthy Quaker thus wrote: “I, 
expect to pass through this world but once. If, 
therefore, there be any kindness I can show, or any 
good thing that I can do to any fellow humay being 
let me doit now. Let me not defer or neglect it, for 
I will not pass this way again.” 

Learn the value of « man's words and expres- 








sions, and you know him. Each man has a measure 
of his own for everthing; this he offers you inad- 
vertently in his words. He who has a superlative 
for everything, wants a measure for the great or 
small. 

Kinp words are the brightest flowers of earth's 
existence; they make a very paradise of the hum- 
blest home that the world can show. Use them, and 
especially round the fireside circle. They are jewels 
beyond price, and more precious to heal the wounded 
heart, and make the down-weighed spirit glad, than 
all the other blessings the world can give. 





STATISTICS. 





Bank Notes.—There has been issued a return 
of the bank notes issned by the issue depart- 
ment of the Bank of England in the first week in 
each month from the Ist July, 1868, to the 30th June, 
1869. The securities held against the notes amount 
to 15,000,0001.: For the week ending July 1, 1863, 
the notes held by public were 24,771,000/.: notes 
held by bank, 11,889,000/.; total issue, 36,660,000/. ; 
bullion, 21,660,000. For the week ending Aug. 5, 
the notes held by public were 24,963,000/.; notes 
held by bank, 10,256,007. ; total issue, 33,219,0002 ; 
bullion, 20,219,000/. For the week ending Sept. 2., 
the notes held by public wore 24,307,0002.; notes 
held by bank, 10,423,0002.; total issue, 34,730,G002. ; 
bullion, 19,730,0002. For the week ending Oct. 7, 
the notes held by public were 24,648,000/.; notes 
held by bank, 10,045,0002.; total issue, 64,693,0002. ; 
bullion, 19,693,000. For the week ending Nov. 4, 
the notes held by public were 24,514,000/.; notes 


| held by bank, 8,910,000/.; total issue, 33,424,000/. ; 





bullion, 18,424,0007, For the week ending Dee. 2, 
the notes held by public were 23,510,000/.; notes 
held by bank, 8,497,000/.; total issue, 32,007,0007. ; 
bullion, 17,007,000. For the week ending Jan. 6, 
1869, the notes held by public were 24,025,000/. ; 
notes held by bank, 8,412,000/.; total issue,32,437,0007.; 
bullion, 17,437,000/. For the week ending Feb. 3, 
the notes held by public were 23,822,000/.; notes 
held by bank, 8,628,0002.; total issue, 32,450,0007. ; 
bullion, 17,450,000. For the week ending March 3, 
the notes held by public were 23,567,000/.; notes 
held by bank, 8,360,000/.; total issue, 31,927,0007. ; 
bullion, 16,927,0002. For the week ending April 7, 
the notes held by public were 23,974,0002.; notes 
held by bank, 7,265,000/.; total issue, 31,239,000. ; 
bullion, 16,239,0002. For the week ending May 5, 
the notes held by public were 24,006,000/.; notes 
held by bank, 6,505,000/. ; total issue, 80,511,0007. ; 
bullion, 15,511,0002. For the week ending June 2, 
the notes held by public were 23,525,000/.; notes 
held by bank, 8,139,000/.; total issue, 31,664,000Z. ; 
bullion, 16,664,0007. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





It has been decided that thera will be no exami- 
nation in December next for admission to the Royal 
Military College. 

Ir is understood that a light cable, on the principle 
of Professor Varley, is contemplated to be laid he- 
tween Ireland and America. 

Mr. W. Brown, champion sculler of America, ar- 
rived recently at Liverpool. He brings a paper boat, 
weighing only 22lb., and is going to scull a match 
with the champion of the ‘l'hames. 

Boys sometimes do get into mischief. Dr. Johnson 
thought so, for he said: “ Whenever you find three 
boys together, thrash them, for they either have been 
doing, are doing, or about to do some mischief.” 

A SHOWER of frogs at Henwick, near Worcester, 
is reported in a local newspaper. For a quarter of 
a mile the road is said to have been covered with 
“ myriads of small frogs, varying in size from six- 
pence to a shilling, and some a little larger.” 

Lorp BroveGuTon has left his papers to the British 
Museum, with strict injunctions that they are not to 
be opened till the year 1900, and that even then they 
are not to be published except with the consent of the 
reigning sovereign. Although the title of Lord 
Broughton is extinct, still ,the baronetcy of Hob- 


house remains: the present baronet, Sir Charles 
Hobhouse, is a judge at Calcutta. 
SNAKES IN AUSTRALIA.—Mr. Gerrard Krefft, 


F.L.S., is announced by the Australasian as being 
about to publish a work entitled ‘“ The Snakes of 
Australia : an Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogu: 
of all the known Species.” ‘The seme paper adds 
that in 1854 about twenty Australian snakes were 
known ; at the present time there are about seventy 
species on the list; but it is reassuring to find from 
Mr. Krefft that “not one really dangerous serpent 
has been added to the fauna of the country.” 
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NOTICES TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 





F. F.—We cannot give you any information on the sub- 
ject. 

Aw Anxious Wire.—See answer to G. Thomas in this 
number. 

A. B. C.—The plural of the word is formed by adding 
an “8s,” 

G. R.—Cocurane.—We do not profess to judge cha- 
racter by handwriting. 

Fair.eienu.—His creditors have clearly a claim on the 
stock and ogtstanding debts. 

A Reaper.—Wecannot give you the information where 
to procure old postage stamps. 

Kinorisurr.—You will require to take out a licence 
which will cost about 31 

New Zzatanp.—l. Your handwriting is admirably 

uited for office work. 2. There are clerk's and purser’s 
situations on board vessels. Apply to a shipping agent. 

J. L.—l. ‘Rejected ;” not upto our standard. 2. 
Read the English poets and essayists, and study well 
those you like best. 

R. H. Woov.—The published price of Ollendorf’s Ger- 
man Grammer is, we believe, 12s. ; but you may be able | 
to get it cheaper at a second-hand booksellers. 

G. Tuomas.— We have given ample information on the 
subject already. If you had consulted our numbers for 
the last few weeks it would have saved you writing. 

Aw Inquirex.—We cannot answer your question. Ask 
na chemist. Under any circumstances we would not ad- 
vise you to administer the gas yourself. 

J. W. W.—Your verses to Evelyn may be very accept- 
able to the young lady, but are scarcely suitable for our , 
columns. 

ALBERT LEr.—We believe the address of Mr. Theodore 
Martin, husband of the talented actress called Miss 
Faucit, is Whitehall, London. 

Frorence C.—1. There is no shade of red in your hair. 
2. The name is a very pretty one. We do not know what 
it means. 

D. M.—Your lines entitled ‘‘ His Photograph ”’ do not 
lack originality. If the execution had been equal to the 
conception we would have given them a place. 

Myra.—1l.—Neither of the processes can be accom- 
plished in the case of adults. 2. Your handwriting is nei- 
ther elegant nor ugly. It has one merit, which is better 
than beauty, legibility. 

X. ¥. Z—You should either refuse to receive the 
letters or return them unopened. He has no legal power 
over you; but you are able to indict him for conspiracy 
and annoyance. 

BayswaiEr.—Marble may be cleaned by mixing up a 
quantity of the strongest soap lees with quicklime to the 
consistence of milk, and laying it on the marble for 
twenty-four hours; clean it afterwards with soap and 
water. 

Henry Martin.—We have every sympathy with you 
in the object which you have in view. Our journal is not, 
as you will see, a medium for advertisements, paragraph 








or otherwise, so that we cannot oblige you. We wish you 
ev ery success, 





NOTICE. 
All purchasers of this Number of the London Reader will receive GRATIS No. 1 of 


EVERYBODY'S JOURNAL. 





HaIpEE p’ALaRcos.—l. Your lines on ‘“‘ Remem- 
brance”’ evidence the possession of a tender fancy which 
wants cultivation: with care and study you may do bet- 
ter.. The poem is, however, not up to our standard of 
excellence. 2. Thanks for your good wishes. Handwrit- 
ing good. 

F. WitL.—It is very painful for us to have letters such 
as yours. With every inclination to do 7. all the’ good 
in the world our intentions are stultified by the complex 
nature of the complaint. In all such cases our duty is 
clearly to advise the patient to consult a regular practi- 
tioner. : 

Frank Wittams.—1. Third finger of the right hand: 

2. We do not, as a general rule, approve of such wide 
differences in ‘age, more especially as the lady is the 
elder. However, if you love each other as you state, 
there is no reason why you should not become husband 
and wife. 

Mecnanic.—It was not worth while making a bet about. 
A reference to Shakespeare would have settled the mat- 
ter. The mn are as follows : 

‘ Sir 


It is your fault I have loved Posthumus, 
You bred him as my playfellow; and he is 
A man worth any woman, over buys me 
Almost the sum he pays.” 

Lixenprarer.—Shirts are said to have been first gene- 
rally worn in the west of Europe early in the eighth 
century. Woollen shirts were commonly worn in En- 
gland, until about 1253, when linen, but of a coarse kind 
(fine coming about this period from abroad), was first 
manufactured in England by Flemish artisans. 

THE VALLEY OF CHILDHOOD. 
Sweet vale where I rambled a reckless child, 
*Mid brooks and wild flowers my spirit as wild, 
Thy river, thy church-bells, still chime in my ears, 
I see thy green beauty through memory’s tears. 
Since I quitted thy shade, no flow’rets that shine, 
No streamlets thst glide seem radiant as thine ; 
No music of art, no magic of words, 
Sound sweet as thy bells or the song of thy birds. 
The needle is far from the pole it obeys, 
So my foot from thy solitude distantly strays ; 
But true to the north as that needle will 
My heart, lovely valley, turns constant to thee. 


Sweet vale where I rambled a reckless child, 

*Mid brooks and wild flowers, my spirit as wild, 

Thy river, thy church-bells still chime in my ears. 

I see thy green beauty through memory’s —.. 
N. 


Lizz1r.—The gentleman is too old for you. You are 
suffering from a kind of calf love which will soon pass 
away. Don’t read so much poetry, and do more in the 
kitchen in the matter of pies and pastry. Life is not 
such a blank as yon seem to imagine; but you are in the 
first and last stage of a complaint to which most suscept- 
ible young ls udies are subject. Write againin a month or 
so and let us kuow how you get on. We venture to pre- 
dict you will be thoroughly cured. 

Conservatory.—The dwarf birch is found in the high- 
lands of Scotland, especially in wet, boggy places, form- 
ing a low bush seldom more than two or three feet in 
height. Though rather looked on as a botanical curiosity 
in Britain, it is a plant of immense importance to the 
inhabitants of barren Lapland, furnishing them with 
their chief fuei and bedding, while the seeds nourish the 
Ptarmigan, which in its turn becomes a most valuable 
article of food to the natives. 

A Camet.—Skeleton leaves may be made by steeping 
leaves in rain water in an open vessel exposed to the air 
and sun. Water must occasionally be added to compen- 
sate loss by evaporation. The leaves will putrefy, and 
then their membranes will begin to open ; then lay them 
on a clean white plate filled with fresh water, and with 
gentile touches take off the external membranes, separat- 
ing them cautiously near the middle rib. When there is 
an opening towards the latter the whole membrane se- 
parates easily. The process requires a great deal of pa- 
tience, as ample time must be given for the vegetable | 
tissues to decay and separate. 


Watton.—Political economy is the science which has 
for its object the improvement of the condition of man- 
kind, and the promotion of civilisation, wealth, and hap- 

piness. Its history in this country may be dated from 
the publication of Dr. Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Na- 
tions,” 1776. The works of Mill and McCulloch are 
justly celebrated. A Professorship of Political Economy 
was established at Oxford by Mr. ane Drummond, 

M.P., 1825; and at Cambridge, first by Mr. G. Pryme, in 
1828, put regularly established by the University in 1563, 
Mr. Henry Fawcett, the blind statesman, being the first 
professor. 


CiLockMaKER.—1. The day began to be divided into hours 
from the year 293, B.c., when L. Papirius Cursor erected 
a sun-dial in the temple of Quirina, at Rome. Previously 
to'the invention of water-clocks, 158, 8.c., the time was 
called at Rome by public criers. 2. "The Chinese divide 
the day into twelve parts of two hours each. The Italians 
reckon twenty-four hours round instead of two divisions 

of twelve hours. In England, the measurement of time 
was, in early days, uncertain ; “one expedient was by wax 
candles, three wicks burning an hour, and six wax candles 
burning twenty-four hours ; said to nave been invented 
by Alfred, a.p., 866 


Lyp1a Vane.—You have acted very foolishly, and are 
weakly and vainly trying to throw the blanie on your 
husband. We should have been better pleased if you had 
been franker in your communication. We have been 
puzzled to get at the real truth of the matter, but as far 
as we can make out, it is this; Your husband, as you 
state, left you at —, stating that he was obliged to 
return to town for a few days. You had been only set- 
tled at your seaside quarters three days, and at first you 
were angry at the separation, and disposed to believe that 
he wished to return simply to enjoy himself with two 
bachelor friends, whom you don’t like, and who —— 
to possess an influence for evil over your husband. yu 
felt lonely, and in a foolish moment, and in a fit of pique, 
consented to hold converse with a gentleman who met 
and spoke to you on the beach. This was bad enough, 
but since your return to town you have held clandestine 
communication by letter through the medium of a su- 
burban post oflice. He presses for an appointment, ant 

you feel inclined to give him one so as to end the affair. 

We would advise you to do nothing of the sort. Ex- 
plain the matter to your husband, and ask his forgive- 
ness. . 
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